Erhohte Feuer-disciplin, groszere Initiative der Schiitzenlinie zur Offensive, 
Vermeiden starrer Formen, dagegen Anpassen der Formation dem Be- 
diirfnisz des Aiigenblicks, Festhalten der taktischen Verbande, und vor Allem 
Zusammenwirken aller Theile des Batailloris, ... zur Erreichung des 
gemeinscbaftlichen Gefecbtszweckes, ohne dabei die personliclie Initiative 
der Fiilirer zu iahmen,” — Pntssia7z Regulaiiozis issued since the PVar. 
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NOTE TO READER. 


This Essay was written in consequence of the 
following announcement, which appeared about 
a year ago in ' The Times ri — 

PRIZE FOR A MILITARY ESSAY. 

^^Tlie Duke of Wellington, desiring to promote pro- 
fessional knowledge and the expression of original 
ideas among Oflicers of the Army, proposes, with the 
concurrence of His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief, to give ;!5'ioo as a prize for the 
best Military Essay, on the following conditions : — 

I. Subject of the Essay — ^‘^The System of Field 
Manoeuvres best adapted for enabling our Troops to 
meet a Continental Army.” 

'f^This subject will be treated under the following 
heads:— 

(d) Mode of forming the columns of march when 
a collision with the enemy may be expected, 

“ ^ (d) Mode of covering an army on the march, or in 
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position, in order to conceal its movements, and to 

obtain information of those of the enemy. 

(c) Mode of forming, combining, and employing 
the different arms for attacking an enemy in position. 

“ ‘ {d) Mode of combining and employing the differ- 
ent arms for receiving the attack of an enemy. 

“‘Tactics have lately undergone, and may be ex- 
pected to undergo, important modifications. The 
subject, therefore, opens a wide field for the display 
both of acquired knowledge and of original views. 
All theories or suggestions should be supported by 
argument, and, as far as possible, by precedents of 
recent warfare. Where general principles are laid 
down, the modifications which circumstances, such as 
different topographical conditions, may cause, should 
be explained. 

“‘ 3. No Essay is to exceed in extent 100 printed 
pages of the Queen’s Regulations. 

“ ‘4. The competitors to be Officers on full pay or 
half-pay of her Majesty’s Army, without restriction as 
to rank. 

“ ‘ 5. The Essays to be forwarded before the ist of 
March next to Col. E. B. Hamley, C.B., Commandant 
of the Staff College, who has, at the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s request, undertaken to decide among the 
competitors. Each Essay will be distinguished by a 
number and a motto, inscribed by its writer, who will 
also communicate the number and motto, together 
with his name, to the Duke of Wellington, at Apsley- 
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House, Piccadilly, to whom alone they will be known 
until the Prize is awarded. 

“ ' 6. Arrangements will be made for the publication 
(if it be deemed desirable) of the Prize Essay for the 
benefit of the writer, and his name will also be pub- 
lished.’ ” 

The award on the then anonymous essays 
was announced in a letter from Colonel Hamley 
to the Duke of Wellington, which appeared in 
the ‘ Times ’ in May. As will be seen by the 
above conditions, the essays were sent in before 
March ist. As, therefore, it was impossible that 
this paper should be made public till some months 
after it had been written, it seemed well both 
carefully to revise it, and to add references to a 
few works which had become available for use 
in the mean time. These works are noted in 
the list of books. A few references have been 
also added to older books, but as these were of 
no very serious importance, it has not seemed 
necessary to particularise them. Some delay 
has been inevitable in thus carrying out a revi- 
sion of what had been laid aside for several 
weeks. 




LIST OF BOOKS QUOTED. 


This list is only intended for convenience of reference. As 
several of the works have been necessarily quoted many times, 
it would have been very inconvenient not to have had some 
shorter means of quoting* them than that of giving the title- 
page. But the list is neither intended to imply that the writer 
has mastered the contents of every one of the works quoted, 
nor, as is in fact not the case, that they represent all those that 
he has consulted."^ 


Title-Page. 


Mode of Referisnce. 


Was entlialt das neue Reglement? Ge- 
driingte Zusammenstellung der abandern- 
den Vorschriften welclie ini Neuabdruck 
des Exercir-Reglements fiir die Infan- 
terie, d. d. 3 August 1S70 enthalten sind. 
Von Rogalla-von Biberstein, Premier- 
Lieutenant im Zweiten Hannoverschen 
Infanterie - Regiment Nr. 77. Berlin, 
1871. 


‘ * Was enthiilt ” or ‘ ‘ Was 
enthiilt das neue Regle- 
ment,” 

Tlie value of tliis 
book scarcely appears upon 
its title-page. The ‘Neue 
Reglement/ though nomin- 
ally dating from before the 
war, has in effect been only 
recently issued. It thus to a 
great e.vtent indicates what 
changes the experience of the 
■war has induced the Prussian 


* It must be observed that both the above stand as they were originally. Colonel 
Newdegate’s translation of the changes in Prussian drill has appeared since the essay 
was written; but it was scarcely pos.sibIe to make the references to his translation 
correspond to those in the above little pamphlet, which was more convenient than 
the Prussian drill-book for my purpose, because it gave the essence of the changes 
in a short space. 
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authorities to make. The 
hook itself is simply a collec- 
tion of these. It will be seen 
that the old form of skirmish- 
ing divisions had been aban- 
doned before the war began. 

Streffleur’s Oesterreichische Militariscbe Streffleur. 

Zeitschrift. Wien, 1871. October. A 
review of the recent Prussian changes in 
drill. 


Do. November. A statement of the losses 
on both sides. 

Do. December. Further statement of 
losses on each side in each action. 

Das heutige Gefecht. Berlin, R. v. B. 
1871. 

Taktische Folgemngen aus dera Kriege, 
1870-1871. Von A. V, Boguslawski. 
Berlin, 1872, 

Tactical Deductions from the War of 1870- 
1871. By A. V, Boguslawski. Trans, 
by Colonel Lumley Graham, late 18th 
Royal Irish. 

Militariscbe Gedanken und Betrachtungen 
iiber den deutsch - franzosischen krieg 
den Jahre 1870-1871. Vom Verfasser des 
Krieges um Metz. 

Operations Militaires autour de Metz. Par 
un Officier General Prussien. 1871. 

Die Operationen der deutschen Heere von 
der Schlacht bei Sedan bis zum Ende 
des Krieges nach den Operations-Akten 
des Groszen Hauptquartiers dargestellt 
von Wilhelm Blume, Kbnigl Preusz 
Major im Groszen Generalstabe. 

Do. do. Translated by E. M. Jones, 
Major 20th Foot, Professor of Military 
History, Sandhurst. With Map and 


Do. November. 

Do. December. 

Das heutige Gefecht. 
Boguslawski. 

Boguslawski, Transla- 
tion.'*^ 

German General. 


Fighting round Metz. 
Blume. 


Blume, Translation.* 


* Ihese translations have appeared since the essay was written. It seemed more 
convenient for English readers to add to the pages of the original referred to when the 
essay was composed, the corresponding pages of those translations which have since 
appeared. I have also added references to the other new works, and to a few others 
in the above list to which my attention has been drawn during the revision necessary 
before publication. 
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Appendix. London : Henry S. King 
& Co., 65 Cornliill. 

The System of Attack of the Prussian In- 
fantry in the Campaign of 1870-1871. 
By Lieut. Field-Marshal William, Duke 
of Wiirtemberg. Translated from the 
German by C. W. Robinson, Captain 
Rifle Brigade, Garrison Instructor at 
Aldershot. 1871. 

Upon the Art of Operating under the 
Enemy’s Fire with as little Loss as pos- 
sible. By Major Tellenbacb. Trans- 
lated from the German by C. W. Robin- 
son, Captain Rifle Brigade, Garrison 
Instructor, Aldershot. 1871. 

Die Operationen der Slid-Armee imjanuar 
und Februar 1871. Von Hermann Graf 
Wartensleben, Oberst im Generalstab. 
Berlin, 1872, 

Operations of the South Army in January 
and February 1871. Compiled from the 
official War Documents of the Head- 
quarters of the South Army by Count 
Herrmann Von Wartensleben, Colonel 
in the General Staff. London: Flenry 
S. KingiS: Co., Cornhill. 

Observations on the Influence that Anns 
of Precision have on Modern Tactics. 
By Field-Marshal Baron Von Moltke, 
in the 'Militair Wochen-Blatt ’ of 8th 
July 1865. Translated from the German 
by Lieut. H. R. G. Craufurd, R.A. 
1871. 

Der Deutsch - Franzosische Krieg, 1870, 
nach dem inneren Zusammenhange dar- 
gestellt, von A. Borbstaedt, Oberst z. D., 
Redakteur des Militair-Wochenblattes. 
3 Lieferangen. Berlin, 1871. 

Do. do. Translated by Major F, Dwyer, 
Austrian Cavalry. 

The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870. Its 
Political and Military History. By W. 
Riistow. Translated by Lieutenant 
J. L. Needham, R. M.A. 3 vols. 1871. 

* See notep. x. 
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Faidherbe. Nduvelle Edition. 
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The Prussian Campaign of 1866, a Tacti- 
cal Retrospect. Translated from the 
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On the Prussian Infantry, 1869. Trans- 
lated from the German by Colonel 
Henry Aimd Ouvry, C.B,, late 9th 
Lancers. 2d edition. 1870. 

Precis of a Retrospect on the Tactical 
Retrospect and Reply to the Pamphlet 
on the Prussian Infantry of 1866. By 
Colonel Von Schellendorf. Translated 
by Colonel H. A. Ouvry, C.B., late 9th 
Lancers. 1871. ist edition. 

The Elementary Tactics of the Prussian 
Infantry. Translated by Captain Bar- 
ing, Royal Artillery. 1871. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops 
for Service in the Field, and for the 
Conduct of Peace Manoeuvres. Trans- 
lated from the German by Captain E. 
Baring, R. A. 1871. 

Details of Outpost and Patrol Duty from 
the Instructions for Prussian Infantiy. 
By the late General Von Waldersee. 
79th edition. 1871. Translated by 
Major-General Sir C. Staveley. 1871. 

Abr^g^ de I’Art de la Guerre. L. R. 
Rossel. Deuxi^me edition. 1871- 

The Operations of War Explained and 
Illustrated. By Edward Bruce Ham- 
ley, Colonel in the Army, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Royal Artillery, &c. &c. 2d 
edition. 1869. 


Faidherbe. 

Bemeck. ■ 

Laymann, 
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Captain C. B. Brackenbuiy, R.A. 
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The Military Systems of France and Prus- 
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Paper Read before Royal United Service 
Institution on the Position and Lines of 
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By Major-General Beauchamp Walker, 
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Infantiy Field Exercise. 1870. 

The Soldier’s Pocket-Book for Field Ser- 
vice. By Colonel Sir G. Wolseley. 2d 
edition. 

Paper in Colburn’s United Service Maga- 
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Paper in Proceedings of the R.A. In- 
stitution. The Minor Tactics of Field- 
Artillery. By Lieut. H. V. L. Hime, 
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Kitchen, R.H.A. 
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By Captain T. B. Strange, R.A. 

La Guerre de iSyo, Par L. Vandevelde. 
2d edition. 
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64, U.S.I. Papers. Captain C. B. 
Brackenbury, R.A. 
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Royal Artillery. 
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Drill and Discipline. Captain Flood Captain Flood Page. 
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On Outpost Duty. By Major-General General Walker (2). 
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with Additions and Notes, published in 
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Modem Cavalry : its Organisation, Arma- Modern Cavaliy. 
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Lieut, -Col, George T. Denison, jun., 
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* These papers reached England after the essay had been written. 
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Prince Hohenlohe. 


Fezensac. 

Prince Frederick Charles. 

Prince Frederick Charles. 
Translation. 

Baron Stoifel. 


Major Jones. 


Les Mart^chaux de 
France. 


The last book lias not been published. It has been placed 
in my hands since the essay was written. - Captain Henry 
Brackenbury, Royal Artillery, Military Histoiy Professor at 
Woolwich, was the principal representative in France of 
tlie Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded. In that 
capacity he had opportunities for comparing evidence and 
sifting statements such as seldom fall to the lot of any stu- 
dent of war. French being as natural to him for purposes 
of composition as English, it seemed to him more courteous 
to the French army, with whom he had been so closely 
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associated, to publish in that language, and in Paris, the 
upshot of his conclusions on the war. The above work, 
embodying these, had accordingly been announced, and 
would have some time since appeared; but, owing to some 
delays in the publication, it was not actually before the 
public when the French Government decided to try, at his 
own request. Marshal Bazaine by court-martial It will 
not surprise English readers, though it appears very greatly 
to have astonished certain French newspapers, that under 
these circumstances Captain Brackenbury, at very great 
personal loss and inconvenience, thought it right to with- 
draw a book of which the title tells its own tale. As, how- 
ever, personal matters in no way concerned my essay, and 
his evidence was more valuable as to certain facts than any 
other that could be obtained, he has kindly allowed me to 
quote freely from the book all that was relevant to my 
purpose, provided I did not put forward anything which 
should militate against the purpose which had induced him 
to suppress it. I have, of course, not put references in 
this case, but have quoted at full. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Manoeuvres have been defined to be ''the quick 
orderly change of highly-trained and flexible masses 
from one kind of formation to another, or their trans- 
ference from point to point of a battle-field for pur- 
poses which become suddenly feasible in the changing 
course of the action/'*'^ I have been led to the conclu- 
sion that the very basis on which at present our scheme 
for accomplishing this "manoeuvring” is founded must 
be changed if we would meet the changed conditions 
of war. The objects to be attained are precisely 
those named in the definition ; the method of se- 
curing them is greatly modified. Those who have 
been engaged in the recent fighting, and who have 
recorded their experiences, are very unanimous on 
the subject. I must therefore ask for a little patience, 
if, before proceeding to the detailed consideration of 
our future manoeuvres under the several assigned 
heads, I am drawn into an inquiry, the relevancy 
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Introductory, 


of which will be, perhaps, not fully apparent till 
the details are discussed. As it is one which would 
not be relevant to the discussion of a system of 
manoeuvres based on a drill dependent on prescribed 
words of command, it may seem at first to be dis- 
connected from the issue raised by the proposed 
subject I have urged throughout the following 
pages that the less we imagine we can dispense with 
any of the lessons of the past, the sounder our con- 
clusions will be. But as I have maintained, neverthe- 
less, the necessity for some very radical changes, it 
has been scarcely possible to approach the question 
from precisely the same side which would have been 
natural formerly. 
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GENERAL INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE 
OF OUR FUTURE MODE OF CON- 
DUCTING BATTLES, &a 


Is it necessary carefully to reconsider the prin- 
ciples on which our mode of fighting is at present 
based? Must we go through them all, and, testing 
them by recent experience and probable analogy, 
decide how far each of them continues to be appli- 
cable to modern conditions of war ? Or will it be 
sufficient to modify a few details, and to continue to 
apply all our old maxims as of yore ? 

To reconsider and re-examine is not necessarily 
to reject. But the necessity for the laiger inquiry 
appears to be forced upon us by a glance at even the 
barest outline of recent events. 

It was essentially the tactical facts of the late 
campaign in France which were calculated to startle 
every soldier interested in his profession* The war 
of 1870, no doubt, in all its circumstances, singularly 
falsified the prediction of the statesman who had 
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warned us at its commencement to expect 

dramatic catastrophes” Buti with regard to the 
broader features of the campaign, what chiefly added 
to the startling and dramatic effect was our ignorance 
of the antecedent conditions. 

That an army whose organisation had decayed 
should have been utterly beaten by one led by more 
able chiefs, numerically very superior, perfectly pre- 
pared for war, does not now cause us much astonish- 
ment 

Nor were soldiers in general particularly surprised 
to have it proved for the hundredth time that armed 
mobs are not armies— that when once the trained 
forces of a nation Have been crushed, the civil popula- 
tions, however great their enthusiasm, and however 
vast their numbers, are not likely, unassisted, to offer 
a successful resistance to invasion. 

When, however, we turn to the accounts of the 
various actions of the war, the case assumes an alto- 
gether different aspect 

Under all previous conditions of tactical action, the 
army which surrounded another, without a most un- 
usual numerical superiority, had exposed itself to 
the risk of disaster, if not of destruction. No veiy 
recondite reason lay at the bottom of this fact The 
surrounded army could always attack its enemy at 
some point with superior numbers. Yet, almost to 
the last man, the last horse, and the last gun, the 
French army passed into captivity because every 
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portion of it had been in succession literally sur- 
rounded. 

Moreover, no one of the capturing armies had over 
the forces which surrendered to it such an advan- 
tage in numbers as would, according to all previous 
calculation, have justified its extension over the 
enormous expanse of ground which it occupied at 
the moment of victory.^ 

Nor were the features peculiar to each of the three 
main incidents of a kind to render the facts less 
startling. Among the French troops at Metz were 
those dite corps for the sake of which all other 
regiments had been denuded of their best men. On 
the whole, the conditions of topography and the 
ample if not adequately armed defensive works ap- 
peared to favour the besieged. They were com- 
manded by a general who, in whatever qualities he 
may have been deficient, had certainly not previously 
been supposed to be below the average of com- 
manders either in talent or in recklessness. It is 
clearly not a sufficient answer to say that critics 
dispute the necessity of Marshal Bazaine’s compara- 
tively passive attitude during the siege, and that 
Frenchmen assert that he might have cut his way 
through on the 31st August According to all our 

* Bkxme, p. 224 (tmus., p. 246), for instance, gives the space occupied 
by the Prussian amiy during the sortie of the r 9th January from Paris 
at 20,000 men for 8000 paces— 5 men to 2 paces ; about 5000 men 
to the mile in all. Compare also Duke of Wurtemberg, p. 36, 37, 
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previous notions, it ought not merely to have been 
possible but easy for 'him to have done so. Certainly 
at the present moment, taking into account all that 
has been said by Bazaine, by his French assailants, 
and by the Prussians, there is at least very serious 
doubt whether he could have broken through at all 
after he was once fairly surrounded.'’ * 

Neither does the case of Sedan present a less 
serious puzzle. Assume that the French surrender 
was due to mere panic and disorder; how does that 
account for the conduct of the Prussians Before 
they could have been at all certain of the condition 
of the French— instead of hemming them in upon 
the neutral territory, as, according to all precedent, 
they ought to have done, they preferred to send 
troops round between the enemy and Belgium. They 
chose, that is, to effect the capture by what a short 
time ago would have appeared to all military stu- 
dents the ridiculous method of literally SLirrounding 
them, rather than by that practical military process 
which consists in cutting off all chances of escape. 

* I refer less to his own ‘‘Rapport” than to the discussions in the 
‘Revue des deux Mondes/ continued throughout ’71 rej^eatedly, and to 
the ‘ Fighting Round Metz,’ which is mainly devoted to a careful con- 
sideration of the question. 

Since the above was written the new pamphlet has appeared. I sup-, 
pose that no one can read the reports addressed to the Marshal as to 
the events of the 31st without coming to the conclusion that if it was 
possible to have overcome the German i*esistance so completely as to 
have broken the line before it was reinforced, at least that oj)eration 
encountered difficulties such as it would not have met with under any 
previous conditions of war. 
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It may be true that the actual position occupied on 
1st September was the result of the gradual develop- 
ment of the drama. But if any one who knows somer 
thing of the previous history of attempts to sur- 
round” armies will take in hand one of the many maps 
showing the situation of the two forces on that day, 
I think he will agree with me in this conclusion. A 
general so able as Count Moltke would under no pre- 
vious conditions of war have allowed the course of 
events to lead him into exposing his army to the 
risks of such a situation. When we know who the 
leader was, the mere map, with the positions of the 
troops marked on it, is wellnigh sufficient proof that 
a vast change has taken place in the application at 
least of our present principles. 

Nor despite all the disorder of Paris can that 
case be considered less startling. M. Thiers had 
in 1842 persuaded the French people to expend what 
is said to have been then nearly two-thirds of the 
value of all real property in the city upon its for- 
tifications. He was supported in his demand by 
the most experienced soldiers of the world. They 
certainly were not then under the mere belief 
that he would thereby render the capture of Paris 
difficult, but under the firm conviction that he would 
render it under any circumstances utterly impossible. 
It was not the first time that Paris had been exposed 
to the danger of a siege by an army of 250,000 men. 
Nor were there many more trained soldiers in Paris 
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in 1814 than in 1870. There was nothing, therefore, 
very novel in these conditions. For such circum- 
stances M. Thiers and his advisers ought to have been 
prepared by experience. But what they had not be- 
lieved was that an army such as this could extend 
itself over so many miles of ground, and yet present 
at each point any serious power of resistance. Nor 
can it be doubted that, if the wisest and most expe- 
rienced officers of any army in the world had been 
asked a few years ago if such an extended line could 
possibly be maintained j the answ^er would have been 
in the negative. 

To these facts it must be added, that of all Euro- 
pean armies, that which succumbed under these con- 
ditions was the one which by tradition and training 
was the most likely to take full advantage of the 
special fault of over-extension on the part of its 
enemies ; and that, on the whole, the armament of the 
victors was inferior to that of the vanquished. The 
value of the potential numerical superiority at any 
one point, which was possessed at all events by the 
army of Metz, ought to have been enhanced by the 
latter cause. 

In the presence of such events as these, it is not 
wonderful that we should be exposed to the risk of 
falling into one of two opposite errors. Now, as 
always, there are, of course, those who will maintain 
that whatever is, is right; who will take ''the form 
for the essence,” who will insist that we should 
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rigidly adhere to maxims and traditions long after 
they have ceased to be applicable ; and the pedan- 
tic spirit which blindly confides in them, and condemns 
all innovations, is by no means yet extinct among 
soldiers/’ However serious the risk on this side 
may be, it would scarcely be useful to meet it here 
by argument Those who adopt this line repudiate 
all argument, and they must be allowed to elect for 
themselves the method in which they are to be treated. 
On the other hand, however, some of our very ablest 
soldiers are inclined, not perhaps unnaturally, to 
adopt language which is fraught with at least as great 
a danger. We are in presence, they say, of altogether 
new conditions of warfare. All the past must be for- 
gotten. We must start from first principles; we must 
deduce these from what we know of the breech-loader, 
and — I am sorry I cannot put the idea more respect- 
fully — from the depths of our internal conscious- 
ness.” 

I have no wish to underrate the importance of the 
present crisis. l am not urging that any principle that 
we have adopted from our experience of the past should 
be held to be sacred simply on that account. The 
experience of the past on which it is founded must be 
carefully examined. Whenever we find that the con- 
ditions have so changed that the evidence is no longer 
good, it must be ruthlessly rejected. All modern cir- 
cumstances must be carefully taken into account. No 
* Operations of War, p. 324. 
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maxim or tradition ought to be allowed to stand, 
simply because it was applicable formerly. 

But no one who has listened frequently to the con- 
versation of many of our ablest and most thoughtful 
officers, can fail to have been struck sometimes by a 
tone which certainly does not promise the most careful 
examination of the whole case, or the best result 
finally. If an illustration from any war previous to 
that of 1866 be quoted, its value is instantly disputed, 
not because the circumstances which have changed 
have in the least degree affected its relevancy, but on 
the broad assumption that you can’t draw any 
deductions from what occurred before the introduc- 
tion of the breech-loader,” The question is, On which 
side does the burden of proof lie } To me it seems to 
be altogether on the side of those who introduce each 
particular novelty. If I am asked to state wliat in 
fact does continue to be valuable in the experience of 
the past when so much is changed, it might be suffi- 
cient to throw on those who ask the question the 
notoriously difficult task of proving a negative. But 
I feel more inclined here to take out of many a single 
illustration, which, at a time when skirmishing has 
acquired its present importance, will scarcely be under- 
valued. There is an army which can boast that it 
once contained a division which acquired an experi- 
ence of eight years’ continuous skirmishing, without 
the completeness with which the experience was ap- 
plied and adapted being once impaired by the divi- 
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sion ceasing to exist as a military unit That experi- 
ence has been in no small degree recorded. Charges 
of plagiarism are of course absurd where kindred 
experience leads to identical statement. Ko one 
would be disposed to accuse either Prince lM*edm-{dc 
Charles, Boguslawski, or Captain May, of enacting 
the part of Mr Puff But I shall have occasion here- 
after to note that in the case of each of these great 
soldiers, with reference to many of their most adinir- 
able suggestions, The same idea occurred to two 
men,” and an English light-infantry officer thought 
of it first"' If that were all, the matter would be 
one of personal or literary interest ; but in tlie pages 
of Colonel Gawler's book will be found not a few 
practical hints, palpably imafFected by sulisequent 
changes, which have at least been not so fid ly 
brought out in any German work on the late war 
which has yet reached England, Of course many 
parts of Colonel Gawler’s pamphlet are no longer 
applicable. The question is, Shall we, because of 
these, reject the experience of those that arc ? And, 
which is more important, shall we apply to all tlie 
rest of our accumulated store of tactical experience 
the principle of careful selection or of reckless rejec- 
tion ? 

At all events, those who assume that they can start 
with an absolutely clear field labour under two very 
serious disadvantages. In the first place, the ground 
See title-page in list of books, Colonel Gawler,” 
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is, as a matter of fact, very well filled already; and 
if they ignore the existence of the old plants never 
so much, the roots will encumber the ground and 
interfere with the growth of their young saplings. 
If it be only for the sake of eradicating the old 
ideas, they must accept the fact of their exist- 
ence. If it is ignored, these ideas will be constantly 
in practice the source of fresh deductions, not modi- 
fied at all by more modern circumstances. But 
secondly — and I confess to thinking this much the 
more serious matter of the two — it is by no means 
evident that the experience of 1870 and of 1866, sup- 
posing the latter campaign to be accepted as at all 
in the same category, is sufficiently ample to admit of 
correct and complete conclusions being drawn from it.^ 
That it is sufficient to show the necessity for an imme- 
diate and careful examination of our present position 
I have already maintained. That very many absolute 
deductions may be made, and that the general drift 
of all the changes that will be ultimately necessary 
may be surely gathered, I firmly believe ; but I fear 
we must accept the fact as inevitable, that for some 

* As the German General has pointed out, p. 245, only two battles 
on a really grand scale, Gravelotte and Konig-gratz, have been fought 
out since breech-loaders were introduced ; in one of them they wore 
employed only on one side. It is a curious fact, too, that on almost the 
only point on which Captain May and Colonel Schellendorf were 
agreed— the disappearance of key positions on battle-fields— the Ger- 
man General differs from both of them. “ Who shall decide when ” such 
“ critics disagree?’’— Conf. Prussian Infantry, p. 81, and Colonel Scliel- 
lendorf, p. 33, with German General, p. 245. 
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time after each new chapter of the history of war has 
been commenced, tactics are unsettled as to their 
details. 

It will be some time yet before all the facts which 
are likely to present themselves under the new phase 
of war have so occurred and been so recorded that 
we shall be able to eliminate the purely tactical causes 
from a variety of other operative circumstances which 
now tend to confuse our judgment. We may be able 
to arrive at principles not discoverable at first, but it 
will be long yet before the new mode of warfare 
approaches perfection. 

It seems, therefore, more important at present to 
avoid a too hasty assumption that anything is proved 
for which we have not very ample evidence, than to 
render the study as complete in detail as it can be 
made. That progress is surely safest which broad- 
ens down from precedent to precedent/^ The pre- 
cedents of the past must be so considered that their 
relation to present facts may be discovered. The 
action of the present on the future must be taken into 
full account That is not a reason for assuming the 
existence of evidence we do not possess. 

It becomes, therefore, important for us to inquire 
first, what evidence we have on which we can safely 
rely as to the changes which new conditions have 
introduced into the art of manoeuvring armies. It will 
then be necessary to consider further, how far the 
evidence is applicable to the present er possible con- 
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dition of our army, and how far, therefore, it is essen- 
tial that the condition of our army should be modified 
to meet the new facts. Before examining under their 
several heads the different branches of the art, it 
appears to be advisable also to treat under the gene- 
ral title those conditions which are common to the 
whole system of manoeuvres, because the I'elation of 
several of them to one another is so intimate that it will 
be scarcely possible to examine them separately till 
their connection with one another has been taken into 
account It will be hard, for instance, to decide on 
the right method of eonducting a march till certain 
facts have been studied with reference to the modern 
circumstances of fighting. Yet in point of time the 
marching precedes the fighting, and largely influences 
its character. 

First, then, as to the evidence. We certainly do not 
possess that best of all kinds of evidence which alone 
can be considered decisive of the questions at issue, 
‘'the practice of good modern generals in forming 
troops for defence or attack.” * For, as is plain on the 
face of the case, the formations which were adopted 
by either army during the war are very defective evi- 
dence as to the nature of those which the best generals 
of that army would adopt after the experience gained 
in the course of the struggle. The French system 
of manoeuvres failed as palpably as any other part of 
their scheme of war. The German formations for the 
* Operations of War, p. 329, 
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attack and defence of positions were developed by 
the stress of events. 

It may be almost said that as evidence of the for- 
mations which their leaders would now select in the 
presence of a powerful army, those actually adopted 
by the Germans are the less trustworthy of the two. 
For as the experience of the Germans increased, so 
their need of employing it with care diminished. It 
is impossible to assert that even their ablest chiefs 
had fully thought out the whole problem before the 
war began. The attack on St Privat la Montague, 
and the order which followed it, that the expei'iment 
was never to be repeated, are conclusive on that sub- 
ject, at all events.'^' Moreover, the order implied a 
change in the very principles which, up to the last 
moment, had been instilled into the minds of all young 
officers. The pages of Berneclds sixth edition, pub- 
lished at the beginning of the year of the war, which 
treat of the bayonet attack (page 34, &c.), and in fact 
the whole series from page 30 to page 40, might have 
served almost as an account of the grounds on which 
such an attack as that on St Privat ought to be made. 
The absolute order against its repetition implied, 
therefore, that the German generals recognised that 
even the principres on which they had based their 

* Compare Duke of Wurtemberg, p. iS, with Borbsta eel, p. 35S to 
362 ; Translation, p. 460-464. I shall hei*eafter have occasion to quote 
from ^^Les Marecliaux de France^ certain facts which intensify the 
importance of the tremendous loss sustained by the Guards veiy greatly. 
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k training required serious modification.^ The perfec- 
I tion with which an army had been prepared for war, 

1 which could thus in the immediate presence of the 
; enemy adapt itself to events, is all the more striking ; 
Kbut it is impossible not to infer also that the forma- 
tions actually adopted were due rather to the instinc- 
! tive aptitude of the army than to the deliberate deter- 
minations of the chiefs) Almost immediately after 
■ the battle of Gravelotte had been fought, all necessity 
for further developing the system of manoeuvring in 
presence of highly-trained troops passed away for all 
the Prussian armies except that which encompassed 
Metz. The motley and demoralised host which sur- 
rendered at Sedan was scarcely in reality more for- 
midable than the raw levies whom the Germans had 
subsequently to meet 

It is scarcely necessary to urge that it is impossible 
to judge of the manner in which German leaders will 
in the future conduct operations from their manner of 
fighting against Gambetta’s armed men.” If any 

* On the other liand, it must be remembered that the new Prussian 
^‘regulations for drill,” admirably adapted as they are in all essentials 
to present conditions, though issued only in ’71, were ready in August 
*70, a few days before Gravelotte. See, however, * Streffleur/ October. 

The necessary forms had not been adopted. The spirit was ready for 
them. Bemeck says expressly in this sixth edition, page 39, that any 
more skirmishers than can be helped are ‘‘rather mischievous than 
otherwise ; ” but in the ‘ heutige Gefecht ' (like Berneck^ intended for 
young officers), published since the war, skirmishing is as completely 
everything as it is for the German General. The elaborate systems of 
Perizonius and Reinlander, issued just before the war, show no signs of 
the change. 
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doubt had remained on the subject, it would be re- 
moved by the recently published quasi official narra- 
tive of Major Blume. There is a tone too pitiful to 
be ever contemptuous about the manner in which the 
narrator refers throughout to the comparative ease of 
the latter portion of the work of the German armies. 

On the whole, therefore, the following deductions 
appear to be legitimate. At the commencement of 
the campaign the German leaders had not been pre- 
pared to adopt those modifications in tactics which 
were proved to be necessary almost at once by their 
first experience of fighting against the breech-loader 
and the mitrailleuse. Such modifications as were sub- 
sequently introduced, so far as they proceeded from 
the orders of the generals commanding, were therefore 
necessarily only tentative. They had not been care- 
fully tried and studied in the school of mimic war. 
Moreover, they were never perfected even under the 
more rapid tutorship of battle itself. The need for 
perfection passed away. The time came when the 
only thing that was dangerous was not to dare enough. 
We cannot, therefore, judge absolutely of the future 
practice of the German generals from either period 
of the late war. For in the first portion they had not 
learnt the necessities of the new conditions of things ; 
in the latter, other circumstances had rendered even 
these new conditions of comparatively secondary 
importance. 

This, then, the best of all evidence, being unattain- 
B 
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able, on what are we to base our conclusions ? We 
have little choice. If it were possible to obtain a com- 
plete statement from various witnesses of the several 
phases of the actual fighting of the late campaign, and 
of the success or failure which attended various expe- 
riments, it might be possible from these to get suffi- 
ciently clear light as to the proper conduct of future 
battles. Unfortunately for any such complete collec- 
tion of facts as would be useful in this respect, we shall 
still have long to wait. It has been happily said, “ If 
you want to obtain any such ground to work upon, you 
must put off your attempt till the regimental histories 
of the war are published. Read those between the 
lines,and you will find what you require.” As,however, 
it is impossible to delay so long before deciding upon 
the broad principles at least of our future action, we 
are almost compelled to obtain our statements as to 
facts from the little better than casual illustrations 
introduced by those who would defend a particular 
theory."^* The regular narratives of the battles contain 
so much that is irrelevant to these tactical discussions, 
so little that gives one a clear picture of the manner 
in which the fighting really went on, that very few 
practical deductions can be made from them. For- 
tunately, the nation which is at present most deeply 
engaged in the discussion, is of all the one wbich loves 
to pay the most plodding devotion to fact, and to re- 

* I refer more particularly to the German General,” Bo^aislawski, 
the Duke of Wurtemberg, ‘ Das heutige Gefecht,’ Major Tellenbach. 
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quire the most thorough investigation before accept- 
ing any statement Hence it happens that into almost 
all the argumentative treatises which have appeared 
since the war, a very solid substratum of evidence as to 
fact has been introduced, by which one is able largely 
to test the accuracy of the conclusions of the authors. 
On the whole, the points on which most of these 
writers agree as matters of general experience, may 
be assumed to be tolerably established, more espe- 
cially since they have been largely confirmed by 
foreign military critics. Only it is essential to remem- 
ber that the ground on which we are working is of an 
altogether different kind frorn the distinct positive 
study of such clearly -recorded battles as those of 
Austerlitz, Waterloo, or Solferino. 

Such evidence as was afforded by the latter with 
reference to the phase of tactics which they illustrated, 
we do not with reference to the present possess. 
Nor is it only that the facts of the present campaign 
will not for a long time be so sifted as to supply us 
with a clear narrative of what occurred. When they 
are so sifted, the evidence will not be of at all the same 
kind as in the other case. At Austerlitz a perfected 
system displayed its power against an effete one, 
while yet the excellence of the opposing troops made 
it necessary that all possible force should be developed 
to crush them. At Waterloo the attack and defence 
were conducted respectively by the masters who had 
severally perfected each in that age of war. At 
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Solferino the blunders that were committed were 
open, palpable, and tended distinctly to make more 
clear the rules of tactical action which were violated. 
I have already alleged the grounds on which it seems 
to me that the circumstances of the late war present 
nothing of similar definiteness for tactical study. In 
obtaining such facts as there are, we have no doubt 
the advantage that many of our own officers were 
present during the later period of the war, and have 
contributed very valuable hints as to the events that 
took place."^ But this period is that which is least 
valuable for tactical study ; and on the whole, for the 
mass of our evidence we are obliged to rely on the 
statements of those German authors who adduce the 
facts expressly in order to establish their own theories. 

^ The French at present seem not to have realised the 
extent of the change that has passed over the nature 
of fighting. Even Rossell speaks of the late cam- 
paigns essentially as if they had been of the same 
character as those of the past in their tactics as in their 
strategy, or had proved only the advantage of a war 
of American shelter-trenches. f The majority of 

* I refer rather to private conversations than to public utterances, 
but more especially among the latter to the Lectures on Le Mans, and 
letters in the ‘ Times, ’ of Captain C. B. Brackenbury, R. A. The paper in 
the R.A. Institution’s Proceedings, by Colonel Smithe, R.A,, is almost 
the only personal evidence by an English officer as to the eaidy part of 
the war which we possess. I may now add Captain Henry Bracken- 
bury s invaluable book, should it ever be made public. 

t On which subject see * Das heutige Gefecht/ p. 7. 
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French military writers, mistaking utterly the form 
for the spirit, quote Jomini in a manner that might 
well bring the old strategist from his grave if they 
had not heaped over him so heavily the dead relics 
of his maxims.* I am very far from meaning that 
we have not much to learn from these writers; but 
we certainly have not had from that side, as yet, any 
comprehensive view of present tactics. 

I urge thus strongly the necessity for considering 
carefully what the sources are from which, our know- 
ledge of the tactical facts is derived for this reason. 
We no longer have before us, as we had in the 
case of the great battles of the past, the whole of the 
facts of the case, or at least as nearly the whole as 
we can obtain by comparing many different narra- 
tives, simply as narratives. We are hearing a state- 
ment which appears complete from the writer’s own 
point of view. We are hearing it, moreover, not as 
would be the case with a simple narrative of facts — 
in such a manner as to show us clearly the extent of 
the writer’s personal opportunities for judging — but 
as if the statement embraced the whole field of all 
observers. Now, for foreigners in particular, there 


* I refer especially, however, to tlie elaborate ‘ Guerre de 1870, par 
V. D.’ Both it, Vandervelde, ‘Xes causes de nos desastres,’ and not 
a few others, are very suggestive as to certain matters of detail. I am 
not speaking in the text of the generals, but of the military writers. 
Chanzy and Faidherbe, under the most dijfhcult circumstances, have 
surely given evidence of very far-seeing views. At present, however, 
Chanzy withholds all comment* 
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seems to me to be danger in too readily assuming 
that, however able and fair the winter may be, he has 
put the whole of the facts before them. It is before 
all things necessary, under such circumstances, to 
take account of the writer's whole position, both per- 
sonal and national, in deciding how far the exact 
form in which his evidence is given conveys its real 
meaning to ourselves. I am not at all disputing here 
the wisdom of the propositions maintained in these 
various works ; but on all grounds it is necessary 
that we should be first clear what the actually proved 
facts are before we accept deductions from them. 

My point will become clearer if I begin by con- 
sidering the first German study of modern conditions 
of war, which excited great interest in England, and 
which, however incomplete it may necessarily have 
been, certainly showed a foresight, scarcely, to say 
the least of it, surpassed even by the leaders who 
conquered France. 

When the ^Tactical Retrospect of the War of '66’ 
first appeared in England, it was erroneously sup- 
posed to have been either written or inspired by Prince 
Frederick Charles. That it represented much that 
most soldiers who cared for and studied their profes- 
sion had been long thinking, was recognised at once. 
Men hailed with applause the General who had so thor- 
oughly penetrated the conditions of the time, and 
had been so able to divest himself of the special preju- 
dices of his own position as to see the necessity for 
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developing the tactical independence of action of 
tains of companies. Is it saying too much to assume 
that a very considerable proportion of the value of the 
evidence disappeared when the work turned out to 
have been written not by Prince Frederick Charles but 
by Captain May ? I do not, of course, mean that truth 
is less truth wherever it comes from. Nor do I argue 
that such a question as this ought to be decided by 
authority rather than by reasoning based on experi- 
ence; but the question is as to the nature of the 
evidence before us. Now there cannot be much 
doubt which is the stronger evidence as to the real 
facts of the case. A captain asserts, from what he 
has himself seen on the field of battle, that the sphere 
of a captain's authority ought to be very greatly 
extended. Is it quite conclusive } Had a general 
been struck by the same fact, would not the pro- 
bability that he was right have been indefinitely 
stronger.? Nothing impresses one more in reading 
all the theories that are propounded by different men, 
than the extreme difficulty with which any one 
emancipates himself from the prejudices of the 
special position in which he happens to be placed. 
Nevertheless it would be idle to deny that Captain 
May had hit upon a truth in his assertions under this 
head. It has been brought out more clearly by all 
the circumstances of the late war even than by the 
expositions of the wTiter. It was acknowledged to 
be true in principle by the very German authorities 
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who most opposed the exact form in which the writer 
expressed it, and the excess to which he carried it in 
one special direction* It was accepted almost by 
acclamation by the whole military public of Europe. 
But the truth was a larger one than Captain May 
had quite realised. It had touched him on one side, 
and there he had seen it But the stress of battle is 
too severe to allow men to be well aware of what 
concerns others rather than themselves. Where the 
same truth applied to other ranks, and distant points 
of the field, May had not realised it. 

It is worth while to follow this out very full}-, 
for much hinges on it, and on the character which 
must be impressed on our whole system of man- 
oeuvres by whatever solution is arrived at, of the 
• questions which Captain May was the first to bring 
prominently forward* Captain May asserted that 
the whole scheme of manoeuvres, in presence of an 
enemy, adopted by an army acting on the offensive, 
must be based on the greater independence of action 
left to the captains. It was a bold assertion ; for it 
suggested a revolution, not so much in the mere rank 
in the military hierarchy on which authority would 
pivot, as in the whole idea of manoeuvring at all. 
Hitherto our system of manoeuvres has been based 
on a system of drill. That drill has consisted in a 
series of elaborately regulated changes of formation, 
chiefly from line to column and from column to line. 

* See especially the preface to Colonel Scliellendorf s paper. 
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As a kind of appendage to these we have recently 
added, for all our infantry, what used to be the 
spicialiti of a particular branch, a system of some- 
what looser drill The principle of the whole drill 
has, however, been carefully to train all subordinate 
commanders to know the exact words to give on 
receiving the command of the drilling officer, and the 
men to know exactly in what way to move on receiv- 
ing the executive command. By this means it has 
been possible for the general to prescribe the exact 
nature of the movement to be performed by every 
section of his army on the parade-ground, in order 
that he may be able to retain the same power when 
in presence of the enemy. Captain May’s assertions, 
if they be accepted as true, would sweep away tlie 
whole of this idea. For, however necessary it may 
be to retain rigid drill as a means of discipline- — as 
the first step, that is, in training each man to take his 
proper place in the whole organisation — certainly, as 
a means of teaching men the principles which are 
afterwards to be applied before the enemy, it will no 
longer be applicable. Yet, however numerous may 
have been the points on which those who have fol- 
lowed Captain May have differed from him — • in 
whatever things he was clearly proved to be -wrong 
in the answer that was made to him by authority— 
certainly few will now be prepared to dispute that he 
was right in this broad principle with reference to the 
future character of manoeuvres. The one point on 
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which it is scarcely possible to find now any differ- 
ence of opinion among those who have most carefully 
studied recent facts is, that the distinct formal move- 
ments by which an army is made to assume through- 
out a similar or a corresponding formation, are no 
longer possible in presence of modern weapons. It 
is absolutely essential, in order to diminish the disas- 
trous effect of the present arms, that each small 
section of an army should be moved in such manner as 
the local circumstances impose.^ Each body, acting, 
so far as detail is concerned, independently, must be 
able to modify its formation so as to take the ut- 
most possible advantage of favourable conditions of 
ground, and to act as the conduct of the enemy and 
the relative effectiveness of his fire from time to time 
suggest 

On the other hand, while Captain May erred rather 
In restricting the application of this principle too 
much than in extending it too widely, he affords him- 
self an admirable illustration of the necessity for that 
superior care and supervision the importance of which 
he almost wholly ignoredf It was possible for so 

* Major Tellenbach throughout ; Duke of Wurtemberg, p. 28 ; Ger- 
man General, p. 234, 235 ; Boguslawski, p. 54, 66, So; Trans., p. 58, 
71, 85, and throughout repeatedly ; ‘ Das heutige Gefecht,’ p. 4. 

t In ‘ The Prussian Infantry ’ Captain May seems at times to be argu- 
ing on behalf of the very authority on which he pours contempt. But 
there can be little doubt, as Colonel Schellendorf assumed, that the 
only ranks the necessity for which he strongly felt were those of the 
general, the captain, and the private. The reserve in the hands of the 
general is his one idea of any other action than that of the captain’s. 
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keen and intelligent an observer to iniagine that be- 
cause the range of weapons and their deadliness of 
effect have been together immensely increased, that 
therefore the necessity for men who shall pay atten- 
tion to larger considerations than those which present 
themselves to the view of a captain lias passed away 
as soon as battle has commenced How very limited 
must have been even his perception of the dangers to 
which his own company and the whole army would 
frequently, had he obtained what he wished, have 
been exposed ! Surely when sudden development 
of overpowering fire from some unexpected quarter 
is infinitely more probable than it was formerly, the 
importance of the work of those who are to provide 
for such contingencies is infinitely increased, and not 
diminished. When a captain’s duty is to pay the 
closest possible attention to the conditions of ground 
where his company is, and to the local action of the 
enemy, he will be less, not more, able than he was 
before to judge of the larger features of the contest 
But if, accepting Captain May’s evidence as good as 
to what he saw, more especially in so far as it has 
been confirmed by writers on the present campaign, 
we modify our deductions from it by making allow- 
ance for his actual position, it is not at all difficult to 
see that the conclusion which we ought to draw from 

All other ranks, under his arrangenoients, seem so utterly in the way, that 
one wonders why they should he put there at all, unless it is from a 

courtesy which puts them on a pedestal to be laughed at. 
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it is not different from that deducible from later facts. 
It is when he comes to the arrangements of the battle- 
field on the grand scale that he appears to err, from 
taking as the basis of all his calculations less a com- 
plete investigation into the duties and the importance 
of each rank than his own partial experience. It is 
one proof amongst a thousand of the errors which 
arise from a confusion between the duties of the wit- 
ness and those of the jury. Captain May claims that 
we should accept his conclusions as inevitably correct, 
because he has himself evidence of value to brine 
forward. In practice it is when he steps from the 
witness-box to that of the jury, and still claims to 
speak with the authority of a witness, that he com- 
mits the blunders that have been exposed by his no 
less experienced critic ; so at least Colonel Schellen- 
dorf appears to have felt. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to consider further 
some of this more recent evidence before drawing out 
absolutely the conclusion to which, as I believe, a 
proper examination of May’s brilliant pictures of 
events would lead us, just as a study of the later facts 
also does. 

All writers who have seen anything of recent fight- 
ing appear to be agreed that an attack in column is 
a thing no longer possible. On this one point we do, 
moreover, possess the best of all possible evidence— 
the practice of the generals who have most success- 
fully applied modern arms to warfare. For the order 
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issued after the attack on St Privat la Montague was 


not founded on. any possible anticipation of the feeble 
resistance which the Prussian troops were subse- 
quently to meet with, but on direct experience of the 
loss sustained in that attack.* Some mystery, no 
doubt, hangs over the exact circumstances of the dis- 
aster. '^Some one,” pretty obviously, *^had blun- 
dered but the details, whatever they may have been, 
cannot afifect the significance of the prompt action 
taken at headquarters. 

An attack in rigid line, except for short distances, 
never was possible against properly-posted enemies.f 
Attacks never can now, except under the rarest cir- 
cumstances, be restricted to short distances. The 
change which has come over fighting in this respect is 
in fact due to three main causes : first, to the new ne- 
cessity for bringing out the efficiency of the weapon 
in offence ; secondly, to the impossibility of facing 
modern fire in any close formation whatever ; I 

* The abandonment by the Prussians of the special form best known 
in England of even their company columns (see ‘ Was enthalt,’ &c., p. 
5) points in the same direction, showing, as the Duke of Wiirtemberg 
also does, p. 29, that even small columns, as such, cannot advance now 
against a position, German General and Boguslawski so assume 
always. 

t Operations of War, p. 378 5 Von Moltke, p. 15. 

X The following letter from a staff officer who was present at the ihci*' 
dent described, was recently read by Captain H. Brackenbury at the 
United Service Institution : — 

“Xe 16 Aoilt, vers une heure ^ la bataille de Rezonville, le Com- 
mandant du 6 Corps revenant de la droite qui occupait St Marcel vers 
la gauche qui s’appuyait a la route de Verdun, k qiielques centaines de 
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thirdly, to this, that the development of the power 
of weapons would demand for line-attacks a perfec- 
tion in drill unattainable by the best troops at a 
moment when it has quite ceased to be possible 
to restrict the training of troops to drill At all 
events, other questions apart, I think that conclusion 
must be forced upon all who study Count Moltke's 
criticisms on the advance on the Alma. That in some 
form or other, therefore, if an army is to retain the 

metres en avant de Rezonville, vit de Vaiitre c6te de la route, iinmouve- 
ment de retraite s’operer dans le 2® Coi*ps et un mouvement d’attaqiie se 
prononcer par I’infanterie Prussienne sur le hameau de Flavigny. II 
prescrivit aussitdt au 94® de ligne de se porter sur Flavigny, puis autant 
pour soutenir le moral de ses troupes en presence de la retraite des 
troupes voisines que pour aider a an*eter le mouvement de I’infanterie 
Prussienne sur Flavigny il porta en avant deux bataillons deployes du 
93® que precedaient des tirailleurs k 3 ou 400 metres. Masques jusqu’^ 
ce moment par un pli de terrain, ces deux bataillons a peine decoiiverts, 
furent en but a im feu d’artillerie tel, qu’ils purent peine francliir 
quelques centaines de metres et qu’ils flecbirent sous le feu qui les ecrasait, 
et avait en quelques minutes, mis_^plusieurs centaines d’hommes liors de 
combat. Ce feu provenait de la grande batterie etabli par rennemi en 
arriere et au sud de Vionville, c’est k dire k plus de 3000 m. de nous, et 
qui, suspendant son feu sur Flavigny Favait concentre sur les batail- 
lons, au moment oii leur mouvement en avant avait ete distingue. Cette 
batterie etait forte de 24 pieces suivant les uns, de 36 suivant les autres ; 
une partie des pieces etaient couvertes par un epaulement. En ce 
moment I’infanterie Prassienne etait environ a 2000 m. de nous entre 
Vionville et Flavigny et son feu ne nous causait auctin mal. Les batail- 
lons du 93® qui prirent part a ce mouvement comptaient un grand 
nombre de jeunes soldats, puisque Favant-veille de la bataille ce regi- 
ment avait re$u k Metz un contingent de 900 bommes qui n'avaient 
jamais touche un chassepot. Neanmoins ces bataillons ne reculirent pas 
sous le feu, mais flecbirent sur eux-memes, et je doute qui des troupes 
plus vieilles aient pu prolonger leur mouvement en avant beaucoup plus 
loiigtemps que nos jeunes soldats, qiFentrainait lui-mcme notre com- 
mandant de corps d’armee.’* 
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pozmr of attack at all, it must nowadays attack in 
skirmishing order, with a proper system of supports 
and reserves, seems scarcely to admit of a doubt 
Now the very fact of skirmishing implies an increase 
in the space of ground occupied by a given number 
of men. Nor is this the only cause which tends to 
make the space covered by specific numbers much 
greater than it was formerly. No doubt it Is easy to 
lay too much stress on the evidence afforded by the 
extreme extension of the German formations during 
the later period of the war. It is impossible, however, 
to ignore the assertions of a recent writer, who com- 
bines singular modesty of statement with indisputable 
ability, and who has had exceptional opportunities of 
observation. The Duke of Wurtemberg maintains 
that the space taken up throughout the recent cam- 
paign by small bodies of Prussians was by no means 
due merely to their contempt for their adversaries, 
but that, on the contrary, the very severity of fire in- 
duced men instinctively to spread in order to pass off 
towards those points where fire was least intense. 
This spreading appears to have been both local- 
small bodies extending out towards the parts of a 
position which proved to be weakest — and also, on 
the larger scale, to have taken the form of a con- 
stant tendency to those flank-attacks which were so 
marked a feature of the larger tactical movements of 
the campaign. 

It inevitably follows, that as the space covered by 
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each hundred men is greatly increased, it becomes 
impossible for one officer to bring the same number 
under his eye as formerly. At the same time, the 
necessity for local adaptation to ground renders it no 
longer possible to keep men in formations in which 
they can at all moments see and attend to the im- 
mediate command of a distant officer. Yet rapidity 
of action has become more than ever essential, since 
a few minutes lost in conveying an order may some- 
times now imply the destruction of thousands. To 
this it must be added that the horrible noise of 
breech-loader fire prevents distant orders from being 
heard, and that the intensity of each man’s personal 
absorption in the work immediately before him under 
the new conditions tends to the same result.^ 

Yet the whole army, and each section of it, will 
be exposed far more than formerly to dangers not 
dependent merely upon the local circumstances to 
which the attention of subordinate officers is neces- 
sarily restricted. ( That Joniini’s well-known argu- 
ment as to the uselessness of getting a comparatively 
small body on the flank of a large army will be 
much less invariably applicable than it was formerly, 
is at least suggested by more than one incident of 
the late wa^.f Nor is it difficult to see why this 
should be so. A small number of men who are able 

* Boguslawsld, p. 71 ; Trans., p. 77. 

t In Truppen Fuhrung, ii. 25, there are some excellent remarks on 
the subject, though deduced only from *66 experience. 
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to bring an effective fire to bear upon a large body 
hampered by the necessities of manoeuvring, will have 
a much greater advantage over them than they 
formerly had. For, during every moment lost in 
falling back to a new formation, many more shots 
will be poured in by the outflanking body than would 
formerly have been the case. At the same time, the 
very effectiveness of the assailants^ fire will render the 
operation of falling back more difficult, and therefore 
the re-establishment of order will take longer. So 
that there are three things to be taken into account — 
the increased time which it will take to re-form, the 
increased effect produced by the assailants' fire within 
a given time, and the increased distance to which 
it will be necessary to fall back in presence of the 
greatly - extended range of the weapon. It seems 
not unreasonable to infer that that will almost always 
happen which occurred so frequently during the late 
war — ^the whole defence will collapse as soon as even 
small bodies of assailants appear on the extreme 
flank. But in proportion as a flank attack thus 
assumes even more than its former deadliness of 
character, an attack which breaks the line will pro- 
duce also greater effect than ever. For now, as 
always, to break a line will be to threaten two flanks 
of the enemy. Hence it is essential that provision 
should be made to resist any attempt either to pene- 
trate the line or to outflank and roll up the army. 
For the skirmishing body being constantly liable to 

C 
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over-extension, while yet most of its efficiency de- 
pends on not locally limiting the degree of extension 
it assumes, the difficulty must be met in some 
other way. The need at each link throughout the 
army— the corps d’armde, the division, the brigade, the 
regiment, the battalion, the company — of some such 
provision, might, I believe, be illustrated by actual 
incidents of the late war. 

Taking, then, the whole of these facts into con- 
sideration, the inference does not appear difficult to 
draw. It is this : For an army that would be able to 
meet all the circumstances of present warfare with the 
same freedom with which the Prussian has met them, 
the first great necessity is, not that the free action of 
I the captains should be exceptionally developed, but 
that the free action of every rank, from thh general 
; to the private, should be fully developed, — not in 
order that each rank may interfere with and claim 
independence from the rank above it, but in order 
that each may more effectually co-operate with and 
carry out the work assigned by that immediately 
superior to it* All training must tend to develop 

* The difficulty of giving references in this case to the recent writers 
is, that one would have to quote nearly every page of each book — ‘ Das 
heutige Gefecht,’ German General, Boguslawski. 

If the deduction was, however, not plain on the face of it, it would 
be sufficient to refer to pages 2 and 6 of the ‘ Regulations for Training,* 
and still more forcibly comparing these with the new drill regulations, 
it is most striking with how much increased intensity the authors as- 
sume that the character of the training is not a question of improving 
the effectiveness of an army any longer, but is the essential principle on 
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the qualities which are essential to such a manner of 
action. The habit of command must cease to be the 
habit of exact prescription, and become the habit of 
clear instruction.^ Men must be constantly accus- 
tomed to act under orders which they will have 
to interpret according to circumstances ; otherwise, 
when they find themselves under the necessity of 
deciding, they will think it essential to decide abso- 
lutely for themselves, instead of deciding how they 
can best carry out the views of those who command 
them. Unity or harmony of action will be more 
essential than ever, but it must be arrived at by a 
thorough appreciation of the spirit rather than by a 
strict adherence to the letter. 

At the same time, it is clear that a definite 
means of^exercising influence on the field of battle 
must be specially provided for each rank. For it is 
necessary to meet that difficulty which has been 
pointed out by Captain May and others— that from 

wMch manoeuvring is based, and on which the character of our system 
of manoem’res depends. So also in our own drill-book, Manoeuvres of 
troops in the field represent the application of the principles acquired 
at drill.”— -‘Infantry Field Exercise,^ 279. Obviously, thei'efore, the 
drill must be adapted to the principles which ought to be taught, or 
manoeuvring becomes impossible. Compare also Operations of War, 
p. 416, and Truppen Fuhrang, ii. 26. 

* I must point out here that my consideration of the subject is solely 
limited to the of training. 

I am not discussing those larger questions which have been so elo- 
quently dealt with by Captain C. B.jiBrackenbury in ‘ France and 
Prussia in 1870 ; ’ nor even all with which Major Jones deals in the 
lecture on Prussian drill, some of whichj if it were possible to go into 
them in such an essay as this, touch the subject very closely. 
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the moment that any portion of an army is thrown 
forward into actual fight, it ceases to be under the 
hands of any but its most immediate officers. There 
seems but one way in which to do this— to attach to 
every rank a special reserve, to be kept in hand till 
emergency requires its use ; the effect of even a small 
body of fresh troops suddenly thrown into the fight 
being, according to all testimony, as striking as is the 
extent to which those actually engaged pass out of 
hand. I would, then, propose that there should be 
special company reserves, special resen’-es for the 
battalion and for the brigade, as well as for the 
division and the corps d’armee, and independent of 
any general reserves that may be retained for the 
whole army. In this way it will be possible, without 
serious risk, to permit much greater independence in 
detail to each subordinate, without trenching upon 
the authority and influence of the superior. It is 
clear enough that the character of the w^ork which 
will be required of each rank will be infinitely higher, 
more difficult, more indicative of skill, than it ever 
has been before. Those above the rank of captain 
have no occasion to fear lest they should find their 
work taken away from them, as Captain May de- 
clared that it w^as. On the contrary, they will be 
relieved of details, but will have far more important 
matters to attend to. 

Such seem to be the legitimate conclusions to be 
deduced from the statements and arguments of Prus- 
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sian writers, and from the obvious character of the 
late fighting-. Before proceeding to apply them, how- 
ever, it is necessary to consider how far they can be 
applied to our own army. For here, also, it is import- 
ant to remember how largely the manner in which 
various writers put things is influenced by their spe- 
cial position. It is at least as necessary for us to take 
care that, in this instance, we do not forget the na- 
tional starting-point of the writers, as in the case of 
Captain May it was necessary to remember his per- 
sonal position. Accepting as true the assumption 
that, for the future, freedom of manoeuvre will de- 
pend on the manner in which authority is delegated 
from hand to hand, and on trained habit rather 
than on rigid conformity to rule, we are brought at 
once to this. The radical change which has taken 
place in tactics is, as it was at the time when the sys- 
tem of Frederick gave place to that of Napoleon, one 
before all things in organisation.’"^ But the change is 
an infinitely more vital and complete one now than 
then. If a flexible chain was then substituted for a 
bar of iroiij-f* it remained dead metal still, more pliable 
under the hands of the one man who wielded it ; each 
link capable of a certain degree of independent motion , 
but essentially it was intended to obey only mechani- 
cally the impulse that was imparted to it We have 
to provide a new substance. A living organism has to 

* Operations of War, p. 324. 

t Operations of War, p. 333 ; quotation from Baron Ambert. 
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take the place of a material instrument. It must work 
under the inspiration of the regulating head, rather 
than move with mechanical precision in the directing 
hand. If, therefore, our army does not possess such 
an organisation as will enable it to meet the new con- 
dition of things, or cannot have such an organisation 
adapted to it, it is useless to inquire what, in the ab- 
stract, is the best system of manoeuvres which we could 
employ against a Continental army. It will be far 
better to take, not the best, but the second best, or 
whatever it may be, which we can effectually employ 
in our actual condition. To attempt the manoeuvres 
which would be suitable to an army capable of free- 
dom of action, while we are entirely incapable of it, 
would be as wise as for a dwarf to go to battle with 
the weapons of a giant. Yet in war there is no best 
but victory, no ^'second best’’ but defeat. It may be 
questioned, therefore, whether the adaptation of our 
army to present tactical necessities is not a matter on 
which its continued existence should depend. To 
what, then, has the immense facility of manoeuvring 
which the Prussians have shown been due ?— first, 
doubtless, to the perfection of the actual training for 
war which has been acquired severally by each man 
throughout the army.^ A system of working at once 

* This is put so forcibly by L. Vanclevelde that I quote it here, 
though, as will be seen hereafter, I do not admit that it expresses the 
whole truth : “ En Pnisse chaque soldat est un petit tacticien et a plus 
forte raison tous les officiers le sont. Qu’on ne s’y trompe pas : on n’est 
pas tacticien parce qu’on sait se deployer en tirailleur sur ime plaine 
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so free and harmonious would have been impossible if 
all had not been trained to appreciate the value of the 
same principles, and to understand the larger theory 
of the great art in the details of which they had to 
co-operate. At every point the training of the aver* 
age Prussian officer shows itself to have been as high 
as it is probably possible that, for the ordinary run of 
an army, it ever should become, whether in the praC“ 
tice or in the theory of their profession. But was that 
all ? I cannot think that any one who has considered 
the history of the camp of Boulogne,^ and the effect 
which it had upon the succeeding wars of the Empire, 
and who studies the features of the present war, re- 
membering always what is the nature of the German 
organisation in peace time, will doubt how important 
an element that permanent local organisation of the 
corps d’armee has contributed to the marvellous 
harmony of their tactical working. So much admira- 

unie, ou former nne compagnie k droite ou sur la droite en ligne ou en 
bataille. La tactique consiste a savoir tirer un bon parti d’xm terrain a 
connaitre quelle est la formation qu’il convient d’y adapter dans les 
diverses circonstances de combat, et sous ce rapp)ort le soldat comme 
Tofficier Prussian ont une instruction tactique que les ofHciers et les sol- 
dats des autres nations n’ont pas re9ue.’’ — P. loi, 102. 

* Operations of War, p. 326. Fezensac (p. 31) has shown conclu- 
sively that, great as the gain in efficiency due to the camp was, that 
result was in no sense brought about by drill, Ney, the commander of 
the corps d’armee, held only two great manoeuvres one year, none the 
next. The general of division had only three bad divisional drills. 
There was no brigade drill whatever. But Fezensac has no doubt as to 
what was de gain. ** Le plus important de tons fut de s’accoutumer i 
vivre ensemble, d’apprendre k se connaitre,” p. 35. The whole passage 
is too long to quote, but well worth study. 
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tion has been justly expended upon one feature of that 
system with which the present essay is not concerned 
— namely, the extraordinary facility for rapid mobi- 
lisation which it offers — that it seems to me that the 
effect which the same cause has had upon the freedom 
of German tactics has never been sufficiently brought 
out Yet, if an eleven of cricketers which has played 
habitually together meets another, the members of 
which are fairly equal to the other set in individual 
skill, but of which each member sees every other on 
that cricket-field for the first time, is it an element of 
trifling or rather of paramount importance in our cal- 
culations as to the probabilities of the result ? If 
the management of a great railway company were 
suddenly handed over to officials, each of whom 
was individually skilful, but who had never worked 
together before, would any insurance company ven- 
ture to guarantee the lives of passengers ? Were 
formal drill and exact prescription adequate means 
for preparing an army for present warfare, and did 
they represent the principles on which it is advisable 
to manoeuvre in presence of the enemy, then no 
doubt it would be \vholly unnecessary that the several 
grades of officers who have to co-operate together 
should be personally and intimately acquainted. For 
a man at present receives with equal facility from 
any commander the fixed words which indicate to 
him those which he is himself to issue. But if the 
possibility of continuing our present system in pre- 
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sence of the enemy has passed away, and it is neces- 
sary that subordinates should intelligently co-operate 
with their superiors, then it is essential that the 
men who are to work together should not become ac- 
quainted for the first time at the moment when war 
breaks out. The higher the ranks the more essential 
is it that they should have been accustomed for a 
long time to trust one another. The German writers 
do not very pointedly draw attention to the effect of 
this feature on the campaigns they have passed 
through. Why should they.? They write not for 
us, but for themselves. They have lived and been 
brought up under a system which makes a corps 
d’armee almost as much a family as a regiment is 
among ourselves. They probably, moreover, ilo trot 
fully realise how great the advantage is to tliem, 
for they never knew what it was to be without it. 
But the more one studies the nature of the orders 
issued from one officer to another during the late war, 
the more one sees how the intimate personal know- 
ledge that each had of the other enabled the exact 
amount of liberty that was required to be accorded, 
without preventing the fullest instructions from being- 
given wherever they were really needed. Moreover, 
the habit of intrusting details to subordinates, and the 
habit of having details left by superiors to be worked 
out, is fostered in superiors and subordinates re- 
spectively by acting with men who are known to be 
trustworthy. Hence when the inevitable gaps of war 
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do come, the injury is infinitely less than it would 
otherwise be ; for the principle is established, and new 
men drop into their places very much more quickly 
where the nucleus is at each moment habituated to 
work together than where all are strangers.* I am 
obliged here to appeal to what is the common ex- 
perience of all under kindred conditions. The facts 
are patent. The Germans do show this harmony of 
action. They do possess this special preparation for 
it Since, as I have noticed, it is in the last degree 
improbable that they will ever point out to us them- 
selves how all-important is the connection between 
the two, may we not fairly assume it on the a priori 
grounds here put forward ? I fully admit that the 
essential thing is the thorough appreciation through- 
out the whole body of the right principles on which 
work ought to be carried on, and habitual training in 
the application of these to special ground and circum- 
stances. But you will never obtain these by mere 
preaching. The question is, how to make them a 
reality ? I confess I see no other way than the one 
I have indicated. For, before all things, it will be 

* Faidlierbe has collected a vast number of the orders issued to the 
Northern German army (p. 102- 120). They all the better illustrate 
my point, because Gobeen was brought to the command from another 
corps. The habit established among an aiiny is not shaken by neces- 
sary changes, especially where the men appointed are known in reality 
very well to the army. The contrast, however, to, say, Napoleon’s army 
of 1815, where all had been tried in war, but never together, is too 
striking not to suggest its cause to every soldier. See also Manteuffehs 
Orders, especially Wartensleben, p. 39, 40, 41 5 Translation, p. 48, 49, 

50* 
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necessary, among the many forms of free action 
which must be intrusted to commanders of each 
rank, to intrust them with entire freedom in re- 
stricting on special occasions, or on every occa- 
sion, the liberty of action which they accord to 
their subordinates.^ There are times in war when 
everything turns upon the question whether the 
one exactly right thing is or is not done even by 
some small body of men. Now the commander who 
is perfectly conscious of seeing distinctly under such 
circumstances the exact detail which ought to be 
prescribed to subordinates, must be as little chained 
to the new rule of habitually intrusting details to 
them as to any mere rule whatever. Reproaches may 
justly of late have been cast against Napoleonf for his 
tendency to absorb into his own hands all initiative, 
till his chain ” almost became iron rod ” again in 
its stiffness, without recovering cohesion. But it is 
impossible not to admit that many a victory was 
gained by that superabundant energy which substi- 
tuted, in the execution of details at essential moments, 
the genius of the great commander for the talent of 

* The new Prassian drill regulations seem to contemplate this, where 
it is laid down that the latitude allowed to subordinates is never, ex-' 
cept under the most pressing circumstances^ to be withdrawn from them. 
— Was enthalt, p. , V. 

1 1 refer, of course, to the whole train of recent assailants, but Rossel 
has perhaps put it, all things considered, as savagely and as neatly as 
anybody : “ La decadence de Tart militaire en France date de Napoleon. 
Ce genie entier et jaloux ne voulant pas de rivaux, ne forma pas 
d’eleves.” — Rossel, Preface, p. i. 
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some fair subordinate. Men who are capable of see- 
ing when such exceptional action is necessary, must 
be permitted freely to adopt it But it will be fatal 
to allow that to become habitual which ought only to 
be considered a breach intended to honour the rule. 
How can both these objects be attained otherwise 
than by the habitual association of men in large 
masses where individual idiosyncrasies are recognised 
and corrected ? while long habit of working together 
gives a force throughout each link to authority of 
the only kind which will not be shaken by the in- 
evitable break-up of accustomed forms in presence 
of the enemy. 

One of the ablest writers on the late campaigns, 
Boguslawski, has declared that disorder so inevit- 
ably, under present conditions, supervenes soon after 
fighting has commenced, that the only possible 
course is to accept the fact and order disorder.’’ 
In other words, he proposes what Captain May 
had previously urged,* that an officer should habit- 
ually take command of any men, no matter of 
what regiment, whom he finds around him dispersed 
by the circumstances of action. It is clear that 

* Colonel Gawler having as usual anticipated them. ‘^The true 
summit of perfection in skirmishing is the preservation of order in dis- 
order, and of system in confusion.” **In hot contests over large extents 
of intricate ground, men of different companies, regiments, brigades, 
and even divisions, mingle with each othei'. Soldiers should therefore 
be drilled, not indeed to fall into such irregularities on principle, but to 
be ready for them in practice.” And much more of the like, 
in 1837, too valuable to be taken out of its context. 
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enormous force will be lost, unless the disordered 
masses of various regiments, which, according to all 
testimony, now gather after a position has been 
taken, can in some way be led on to fresh victory. 
But the success of the proposed remedy depends on 
its being properly adapted to certain facts of human 
nature which it is all-important to take into account 

Under the Prussian system, which the writer of 
course assumes to exist, it is not at all difficult to 
understand that the men of two regiments which have 
been lying side by side one another,, in Bonn or in 
Cologne, for instance, for years, would be easily trained 
to follow almost as readily the officers of the other 
regiment as of their own. Nor would it be difficult 

O 

to extend the principle to the whole of the regiments 
whom they see habitually on the grand parade, and 
whose officers they have been for years bound to 
know and to salute. When once the habit has been 
established, on grand divisional field-days, of acting 
after attack under the command of any officer who 
happened to be up at the moment, it would scarcely 
require any great stretch of the same principle, even 
if, as the author says, corps darmee become inter- 
mingled, and the officers of one corps d’armee have 
to take command of men of the other. But would it 
be possible, without any analogous training, to trust 
that the men of a regiment which had just arrived 
from Tipperaiy, and had never taken words of com- 
mand from any but their own officers, would satisfac- 
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torily follow those of another which had just landed 
from Bombay ? I cannot bring myself to think so. 
Even with all the conditions at present existing in 
the Prussian service which favour such a mode of 
fighting, Boguslawski considers it necessary not only 
thus to order disorder,” but to practise disorder.” 
I am quite ready to admit the immense advantage 
which we possess in the nature of the tie which binds 
together our officers as a class and our men as a class. 
I believe it to be at this moment at once the most 
organic relationship — that is, the one in which each 
class best understands what the nature of the relation- 
'ship is — and the most cordial, hearty, and friendly 
existing between an upper and a lower class anywhere 
in Europe. Nor is it possible to deny that at Inker- 
man our men did fight nobly in numberless cases 
where they were necessarily commanded by officers 
of other corps. But the case rather serves to support 
the point I am maintaining than to weaken it ; for 
the troops who fought at Inkerman had been for 
months in the same camp. Had this not been so, the 
circumstances of the case by no means presented 
those temptations to break away from authority 
which, according to all testimony, the conditions of 
modern fighting inevitably do. All men of com- 
mon-sense, even if unaccustomed to discipline, when 
they have to fight like rats in a hole, instinctively 
place themselves under some one's orders. It is a 
very different thing to follow an unknown leader in a 
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fresh movement, the nature of which is not realised. 
It is too firmly settled a conviction of my own mind 
for me to have any sense of national boastfulness in 
saying it, that if any troops in Europe can be trusted 
to do this thing without previous training, then ours 
can. But I doubt if any army in Europe would 
do it. At all events, that clearly was the conclu- 
sion as to our army of an old Peninsular officer 
not wont to depreciate it: “Soldiers who have 
not been drilled on this principle,” says Colonel 
Gawler — and be it remembered he has already 
spoken of the intermingling of men of different 
divisions, the largest organic unit of our army 
in those days — “or who have not acquired it by 
experience, are, when extended under fire, contin- 
ually liable to be transformed into unmanageable 
mobs.” — Colonel Gawler, p. 15. 

The causes which make this the fundamental ques- 
tion of all, in considering the nature of our future 
tactics, have been by no means yet all considered. 
The necessity that theoretical as well as practical 
knowledge should be universal throughout the army, 
scarcely needs to be proved. The advantage which a 
body of men possess, all of whom thoroughly under- 
stand and accept the same principles, is, as I have 
noticed, written on every page of the history of the 
late war. Yet, more than ever, the art of war is a 
constantly progressive one, based on the experience 
of the very latest as of all the past, reaching forward 
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into the future as fresh inventions have to be studied 
and their possible applications considered. How, then, 
can an army, for all practical purposes isolated in 
battalions, be provided either with the instruction or 
with the implements and means of instruction, which 
are needful? 

Moreover, at a time when it is rather the spirit of 
the present phase of fighting than knowledge of any 
special forms which can be instilled into the minds of 
men, there is another fact which is of vital consequence. 
Men are always infinitely less conservative of what 
requires to be changed ; yet infinitely less ready to 
throw away all the experience that has been acquired 
from the past, when thought passes freely throughout 
large numbers, where methods different in detail are 
observed and compared. In small societies every 
private crotchet is apt to reign supreme, while new 
light is hardly admitted, for there is no neighbouring 
region whence it can enter. 

Yet again, the less merely formal drill becomes a 
final and adequate preparation for the manoeuvres of 
war, the more elaborate must be the training by /mr- 
tice^ in order that each rank may be accustomed freely 
to adapt itself to the orders it receives. By no other 
means can mere looseness as opposed to elasticity be 
avoided. This, however, bears so closely on the sub- 
ject that it requires fuller treatment. In the new 
modifications of Prussian drill, the principle laid down 
as the one thing vital, even for the company, is, that it 
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shall be able to assume formations readily, for which 
it has not been previously prepared by training. The 
words are these: '‘The company must not only be so 
trained that the captain may have it well in hand, but 
that it may also be capable of executing, when ordered, 
movements previously not muck practised^^ ^ (Was en- 
thalt, p. 4). Moreover, it is expressly laid down that the 
latitude allowed by regulation to subordinate officers 
is never, except under the most urgent circumstances, 
to be withdrawn from them. The effect of these regu- 
lations, in giving greater elasticity and adaptability to 
movement, is obvious at once. The one means by 
which the several grades are kept in the hands of the 
superior, is by pressing upon each the duty of passing 
as soon as possible again under the effective orders of 
their several commanding officers. But if we adopt this 
principle, or something analogous to it, how changed 
will be all the special points to which both captains 
and battalion commanders have to direct their atten- 
tion ! The very data on which a colonel was able to 
count securely before, will no longer be even elements 
in his calculation. The space occupied by battalions 
and by companies will no longer be fixed, but vari- 
able. The battalion commander will need all his at- 

* “ Nicht hesoiiders eingeubt*’ (Was entbalt. p. 4). Colonel Newdi- 
gate, howevei', translates an apparently similar passage, “ which has not 
been (previously) practised”— rather an important diffei*ence. I have 
not seen the original, except in the pamphlet quoted above. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the passage, taken as a whole, conveys 
the stronger meaning ■which Colonel Newdigate gives to these words. 

. B 
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tention to see that he is not cut off from neighbouring 
forces, that his line does not snap where the enemy 
may threaten some too overstrained company, that he 
is ready to support at the right moment some all but 
successful attack. The same principle will of course 
extend itself upwards. That it can be met only by a 
fully-developed system of successive reserves, I have 
already urged. But how constant will the necessity 
become for practising large bodies together, if such a 
system as this is ever to reach perfection I The more 
we have to trust to the aptitude rather than to the 
memory of every individual soldier and officer, the 
more essential will it be not to allow immense dis- 
crepancies to occur. It will take far more frequent 
practice to insure aptitude than to cultivate memory. 
To prevent freedom of manceuvring from degenerat- 
ing into incoherent independence and eccentricity, 
will be no easily accomplished task. Now the apti- 
tude which must be both developed and regulated, 
consists chiefly in attaching their proper value to 
local circumstances, yet in not sacrificing to these 
what is necessary for perfect co-operation with others. 
How can this be adequately acquired except by men 
who are accustomed from time to time to work to- 
gether in large numbers I 

It by no means follows that the greater portion of 
drill should consist in such large manceuvres. Rigid 
formations will still be a most essential means of early 
training, and be also best adapted to most marches 
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out of the immediate reach of the enemy. It is im- 
portant that any details that can be suppressed should 
be done away with, in order that troops may be able 
to devote as much time as possible to perfectly mas- 
tering those w^hich continue to be practical, and to 
acquiring field aptitude.^ But always enough will re- 
main to demand much time. No one who has watched 
the effect of much loose work upon ill-trained troops, 
will doubt that as a means of discipline parade drill 
will be morCj^f not less, essential than ever, little as it 
continues to be applicable to the purpose for which 
it was first designed. J 

The training of the individual soldier cannot any 

* Operations of War, p. 416 ; Was enthalt, as to recent changes in 
these respects, the suppression of various details connected with company 
columns of countermarching, &c., and in broad terms the bold assertion 
that the manceuvring facility required is not to be secured by memoiy. 

t According to the latest reports from Berlin, the Prussian Guards are 
now largely practising even advances in line, and firing in line, which 
they never attempted before. The motive is obviously to give the troops 
the most difficult training possible, that they may be perfectly in hand. 

t' Boguslawski, however, maintains, surely with reason, that what he 
calls pure tactics’’ — that is, tactics unadapted to ground — are, as a means 
of instruction, irrespective of discipline, no longer applicable at all; and 
therefore, that drill applied to the ground should be looked upon as the 
principal part of the whole, the other being only necessary for any in- 
fantiy as a preparatory trainiiig.—Boguslawski, p. 15 1; Trans., p. 163, &c. 
Prince Frederick Charles had anticipated him to a considerable extent, 
p. 34, and Colonel Gawler had equally anticipated both, p. 33— -a fact, 
though only one out of many to which I would venture to direct the 
attention of the worthy alderman and member of Parliament who re- 
cently, in a speech to his constituents, disputed the value of autumn 
manoeuvres, on the ground that no soldier had urged their necessity till 
they were introduced by Mr Cardwell. I fear that he would find it a 
severe punishment to have to read the number of works in which they 
had in fact been asked for. 
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longer be allowed to consist even mainly in the mere 
acquisition of drill. It is essential that, since soldiers, 
despite every precaution, will be much less under the 
absolute control of either non-commissioned officers or 
officers than they formerly were, and will therefore have 
the power of constantly creating disorder, that they 
should learn how inestimable are the advantages of 
order. Every possible means must be taken to make 
them wish for victory, and to see that victory is a 
result that can only be acquired by the perfect co- 
operation of all ranks. The means by which all this can 
best be done, do not concern this essay ; they have 
been admirably discussed in numbers of German 
works. It is only necessary here to observe that, on 
the extent to which we can succeed in this matter will 
depend the kind of manoeuvres we are able to adopt. 

Moreover, now more than ever the success of the 
larger manoeuvres will hinge on the extent to which 
the smaller units of an army are possessed of a train- 
ing adapted to suit them. During the grand man- 
oeuvres themselves, it is rather, as it is happily said in 
the Prussian drill instructions, the senior officers than 
the subordinates who acquire training.f The placing 

Notably Laymann, Regulations for Training, Prince Frederick 
Charles, p. 31, 32, 35, 36 ; Trans, p. 45, &c. Those who think that the 
first thing of directly military importance in skirmishing is to develop 
the soldier’s confideme in his weapon, will find their view fully confirmed 
by Colonel Gawier (p. 28 and p. 51), from Peninsula experience. 

i* Though, oddly enough, Prince Frederick Charles takes just the 
opposite view. Conf. Instructions for Training, p. 5, and Prince 
Frederick Charles, p. 28 ; Trans., p, 42, 
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of a Gompany perfectly in the hands of its captain 
must be done chiefly by company training ; a similar 
result must be secured for the battalion by its separate 
training. 

On these three, no doubt— the individual train^ 
ing, the company, and the battalion training — the 
larger proportion by far of time must be expended. 
But unless the habit is acquired, by at least annual 
manoeuvres, of looking upon all these as only prepara- 
tory to the larger work — and all of them are adapted 
to meet those necessities which are realised only when 
working with much larger bodies — ^how can aptitude, 
as distinguished from a knowledge of drill, be made 
to pervade all ranks ? Thus some means of occa- 
sionally so manoeuvring becomes essential, not as a 
specimen test for a selected portion of the army, 
but as part of the necessary training of every battal- 
ion, gun, and squadron in it The less one particular 
locality is the scene of the manoeuvres, and the more 
the instruction afforded by these is extended to each 
district in the country, the more valuable will the in- 
struction be. 

To sum up. Our manoeuvring in the field can 
no longer be regulated by a system of prescribed 
words of command. Its precision, its harmony, and 
its success will depend instead upon a certain trained 
aptitude for working together acquired by the whole 
army, and by every individual in it This aptitude 
cannot be developed unless in some way or other 
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those men who in war time are to work together have 
been as a rule accustomed to work together in peace 
time. This also is more, not less, necessary, because 
it will be essential that men who have worked little or 
not at all together before, should in emergencies be 
able to work freely together. There the absolute 
tactical deduction stops. In the complete application 
of these principles, other considerations, with which 
this essay is in no way concerned, have to be taken 
into account. It is obvious that an extreme difficulty 
presents itself in the application in detail of the local 
corps system to England, The German armies of 
defence and of offence differ little in size from one 
another. With us the case is far otherwise, and this 
and various other matters determine the exact form in 
which the tactical result can best be secured. But the 
tactical necessity that the men who have to co-operate 
with one another in presence of the enemy shall have 
worked together beforehand, applies to each particular 
army that may be engaged in war. It is a matter 
altogether distinct from the question of the adminis- 
trative convenience of local organisation, whether as 
to effective peace service or rapid mobilisation. To 
bring it back to the definition of manoeuvres with 
which this paper starts, a general now, as formerly, 
requires that his troops shall effect quick orderly 
changes from one kind of formation to another/' 
and wishes to transfer them " from point to point of a 
battle-field for purposes which become suddenly fea- 
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sible in the changing course of the action/^ He will 
be able to attain* his wishes or not in proportion as 
his troops have become "flexible masses” by virtue 
of this previous habitual association and this kind of 
" high training,” which consists as much in a prepared 
harmony of action in unforeseen circumstances as in a 
knowledge, spread throughout all ranks of the army, 
of the principles on which the mode of meeting such 
circumstances ought to be determined, and a practical 
readiness to apply them as events present themselves. 

Certain modifications of minor organisation seem 
to be needed, partly in order to enable troops to adopt 
the formations required by the new arm, partly in 
order to develop as far as possible the habit of inde- 
pendent action among subordinate commanders, so 
that they may not fancy, when they are forced by 
stress of battle to decide for themselves, that the duty 
of conforming to the spirit of their instructions no 
longer binds them. A more elastic but a stronger bond 
must, by these means as well as by others, be substi- 
tuted for that which we have-not because it is less 
essential than formerly that the whole army should 
be closely bound together, but because there is con- 
stant danger lest the bond should snap. 

From this general point of view it appears very 
desirable to enlarge the size of our companies. For 
since the circumstances of fighting tend more and 
more to make cohesion depend on the instinctive 
readiness of men to follow out indications given them 
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rather than on conformity to words of command, it 
becomes desirable that those who give the actual 
leadership and guiding in detail should be as far as 
possible the officers who are thrown into the most 
intimate personal contact with the men. Now, ex- 
aggerated, and to some extent flippant, as much that 
Captain May said on the subject of the respective 
relationship of captains and of colonels with their men 
undoubtedly was, there was this much of truth in it — 
in every army it is the captain who is immediately 
responsible for that minute detail which alone neces- 
sitates constant personal intercourse wdth the men. 
This fact, moreover, tends to increase in importance 
as the instruction of the men becomes of higher char- 
acter, and therefore more and more requires the per- 
sonal attention of officers rather than of non-commis- 
sioned officers.^' The increasing extent of ground 
occupied by a given number of men tends also to 
make the company a more convenient body than the 
battalion for direct command. But it is obviously 
inconvenient that numbers so small as those of our 
present companies should be formed into distinct 
tactical bodies.-f Their size has not been fixed with 

* It seems to me to need no proof, that if our future fighting is to be 
of the kind I have maintained that it must be, then the instruction of 
the men must be superintended by company officers, not by adjutants or 
musketry-instructors. Analogous changes will be required in each of 
the other arms. It does not follow that specially-instmcted officers will 
not be required to keep up the standard of knowledge among officers 
and non-commissioned officers, 

+ I use the expression ** distinct tactical bodies,*’ not distinct tacti- 
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any object of the kind. Clearly, also, it will be al- 
most impossible for the commanding officer of a bat- 
talion to look after a very large number of indepen- 
dently moving companies. The system of moving by 
wings has apparently not succeeded during the late 
campaigns. Hence it would seem well very largely 
to increase the number of men in a company, and to 
diminish the number of companies in a battalion. 

Again, the great difficulty in the proper use of the 
new arm lies in the constant necessity for preventing 
waste of ammunition at unprofitable distances, and 
under unprofitable circumstances. Despite all the 
care they have expended in the individual training of 
their men, the Prussians have found it indispensable, 
in order to check the constant risk of waste, to do all 
they can to place the soldier as completely as possible 
in the hands of his officers as to the number of rounds 
he fires, the time of firing them, and the object aimed 
at^ It must be remembered that though the number 

cal units,” advisedly; because I think the inevitable deduction from the 
discussion on the subject of “units ” between Colonel Schellendorf and 
Captain May is, that it is one of those “ conclusions in which nothing is 
concluded. ” What w^e really require is, that eacb body should be so 
peifectly built into every other, that at each successive stage of the build- 
ing a perfect unit shall be formed. A brick is not less complete because 
it is arranged in a course, or a course less regular because it is built into 
a wall ; nor does a wall less perform the special part assigned to it 
because it forms one of the sides of a house. A quotation in ' Standing 
Camps, ^ apparently from a private conversation with Prussian officers 
on the present condition of our army, suggests the above illustration of 
patent facts. 

* An increased command over the musketry -fire is pointed out in 
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of officers in a Prussian company is much less in pro- 
portion to the number of men than it is in our service, 
the number of non-commissioned officers is much 
greater. The conditions of a compulsory service give 
means for selecting an exceptionally intelligent body 
of the latter. Whether in our case it will be possible 
to work in the same manner is not quite so certain. 
It may be that experience will show that, taking all 
our circumstances into consideration, it is advisable to 
work rather with a very few men under the hands 
of anj'officer, and to place an intermediate link be- 
tween the officers directly in charge of knots of men 
and the commander of the company. By some 
means or other authority must, it would seem, be 
made to pass upwards from the very lowest grades 
by a less rapid multiple ; fewer men in each rank 
must be placed under the immediate orders of the 
next above them. As for many reasons tactical 
convenience rather suggests the use, if possible, 
of some one or two ranks of non-commissioned 
officers to effect this object, I venture to suggest 
the possibility of placing, say, six men under a cor- 
poral, and two corporals under a sergeant, and four 
sergeants under a subaltern, so as to bring a body of 
considerable size — about 58 men, all told— so directly 
under the hands of the latter, that he may be able in 
all ordinary conditions, whether of skirmishing or 

the new drill instructions as one of the especial objects aimed at. — ^Was 
■■■enthalt. 
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otherwise, to carry out his captain’s instructions with 
reference to it * This arrangement, if the section f" 
be permanently under the orders of the same sub- 
altern, and he is made responsible for it, will have 
this further advantage: from the moment that an 
officer has learnt his work, he will become accus- 
tomed to the habit of working with a charge which 
is sufficiently large to give him an independent 
interest in it. The first six or seven years of service 
tend to fix the whole style of an officer’s work 
afterwards. If the habit be once acquired of being 
never intrusted with authority in even a limited de- 
gree, and of leaning always on the mere dictation of 
others, it becomes extremely difficult in later life for 
any man to shake himself free from it, and either wil- 
lingly to assume responsibility, or — for the two things 
almost universally run together— to delegate power. 
Yet, for the present condition of war, a readiness to 

* It is scarcely possible to discuss these questions completely here 
without going more fully into the subject than is suitable at this part of 
the paper. The motives which dictate the exact form of the suggestions 
will appear in discussing the form of attack. I have also there dis- 
cussed the form in which attack should be made if we must adhere to 
eight companies ; but the practical difficulty of placing such a number 
under the command of a battalion commander, with present forms of 
fighting, is too great not to be noticed. 

f I use the expression ‘‘section” because, as I propose that there 
should be four of these divisions in the company, and there are at pre- 
sent four sections in a company, the word conveniently suggests that 
idea. The difference, however, between a casually-formed section, of 
which either a non-commissioned officer or an officer may be in charge, 
and such a permanent division as I speak of, is sufficiently marked, and, 
for tactical purposes, veiy important. 
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assume responsibility if necessary, a knowledge when 
to assume it, and a capacity for guiding others with- 
out dictating to them, are, as we must believe if we 
listen to those who have seen recent fighting, more 
needful than all theoretical training, than all other 
practical experience.'^ The same principle of giving a 
definite sphere of duty to each man, and of making 
him responsible for it, applies strictly to the lower 
grades. As far as possible each corporal must be 
responsible for certain six definite men, and each ser- 
geant always for the same twelve. Each should be 
as much understood to be so in his own degree as a 
captain is known to be responsible for his company. 
Nay, do not even our captains now, merely in conse- 
quence of an alteration in seniority, change the com- 
mands of their companies too frequently.^ 

In deciding on the number of sections in a com- 
pany, and of companies in a battalion, the following 

* The following quotation from the Journal du Colonel Fay, extracted 
from. ^Les Marechaux de France,^ though it does not relate to a tactical 
subject, shows so admirably how tactical z>2efficiency may be prepared for 
by training, that I give it as probably unique. It is a statement “ des 
ordres adresses au general commandant la division de Metz le 7, ahr$ 
que les soldats vaincus de MacMahon passaient les Vosges dans une fuite 
desordonee. On Tinvite k * deleguer au commandant d’armes d’Epinal 
les pouvoirs necessaires pour preparer et organiser la defense des passages 
des Vosges.’” — Fay, p. 54; Les Marechaux, &c., p. 80. Whilst the 
Prussians were training their subalterns to work freely under assigned 
directions, the French had to free their marshals, in order to allow them 
in a specific exceptional instance to free . , . and so on to the lowest 
step of the hierarchy. 
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considerations are to be noted : Every body which 
may be required to work independently needs to have 
an advance to throw into the fight, special portions 
charged with the care of its flanks, and a reserve to 
enable the effective action of the body to be main- 
tained as long as possible. For these reasons the 
multiple four, as we have it now for sections in a com- 
pany, appears to be an extremely convenient one, 
both in that case and as to the number of companies 
in a battalion. This would also give companies be- 
tween 200 and 250 strong (allowing for the additional 
staff necessary for a much-extended command), pro- 
bably as large as could conveniently be under the 
direct personal superintendence of one officer. Bat- 
talions would then be nearly of the strength assigned 
at present to them by our new table for active seiwice. 

Another question arises as to the number of ranks. 
There are great objections to be made against alter- 
ing the normal formation in a matter which habit has 
so engrained into our army, unless very strong cause 
can be shown for change. As May happily puts it, 
^^To change that which has become customary and 
deeply rooted in an army is always a critical matter. 
When all old rules are suddenly altered, 110 one 
knows where to turn.^’ The great object to be se- 
cured appears to be, the utmost possible adaptabil- 
ity to circumstances. The Prussians, though their 
experience in this campaign appears to have fur- 
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nished them with few instances in which volleys were 
employed,* have introduced into their latest drill 
reforms, for the first time, the practice of firing four- 
rank volleys. The whole experience of the most 
effective volley-firing ever made, that of the Peninsula 
and Waterloo, tends to show that its special value 
consists in the moral effect produced by it That, as 
has been pointed out by Captain Laymann,f depends 
mainly on the sudden destruction of large numbers. 
Hence the more effective on the spot it can be made, 
the better will the volley fired carry out the funda- 
mental idea. Moreover, four ranks or three may be 

^ Boguslawski, p. 78 and 167 (Trans., p. 84 and 179), points out 
clearly that, since a volley has no effect against skirmishers^ while dur- 
ing the time necessary to prepare a volley fearful loss is caused by the 
skirmishers, it is no longer applicable. 

I must, however, again assert the extreme difficulty of being sure, in 
these cases, how much is a mere special opinion of the writers, and how 
much is a statement of observed fact. If it is opinion merely, the au- 
thorities which may be quoted on the other side are legion. The reten- 
tion of the four-rank volleys in the new drill is perhaps not in direct 
contradiction of his theories ; because Boguslawski, p. 171 (Trans^, 
p. 183), in his final summing-up, appears to approve of their being em- 
ployed in drill. 

+ The evidence against volleys certainly comes with all the greater 
strength from the Prussians, because they have devoted exceptional pains 
to retain their advantages, as is evident from a comparison of Prince 
Frederick Charles’s pamphlet and that of Captain Laymann with Bbgus- 
lawski. The distinction between “four ranks” closed up and our 
present “fours” ought, perhaps, to be pointed out to non-miiitaiy 
readers. In the one case the front is diminished, the men being sup- 
posed to stand as close together as in two ranks. In “ fours,” on the 
contrary, the front is the same as with two ranks, the men standing at 
an increased distance apart. Provision is made in our drill-book for 
assuming the closer formation, but only for exceptional purposes. 
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sometimes convenient for the sake of diminishing the 
front presented to fire during movement, and in order 
to have more handy masses for passing over dan- 
gerous ground, in cases in which strict formation is 
necessary. One rank will constantly be the normal 
formation, since it will be employed for skirmishing. 
Against the habitual formation, three deep, in order 
to obtain a skirmishing rank in the rear, we have the 
strongest of possible evidence in the gradual and in- 
creasing tendency of the Prussians to employ forma- 
tions which suggest that they only retain three ranks 
at all from a desire to introduce as few changes in 
forms as possible.* Moreover, it was adapted to a 
time when skirmishing was an accessory, not the 
decisive mode of fighting, as it -is now. The two-rank 
formation admits of extremely easy adaptation to the 
necessity either for one rank or for four, and there- 
fore it would seem to be by no means advisable to 
change it, however little the grounds for the original 
adoption any longer exist. 

Yet another matter of organisation requires to be 
taken into account The Prussians have adopted 
a principle in their corps arrangements, the sound- 
ness of which seems to me indisputable. They 
have for the two arms of cavalry and of artillery 

* There is something startling about the pasan of joy with which the 
writer of the *Was enthalt h receives the orders for the abolition of 
the skirmishing-division system, considering the extent to which we in 
England have been disposed to think them the most important part of 
the Prussian system. 
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wliat maybe called a double organisation/'^ Before 
discussing its advantages, it will, however, be neces- 
sary to allude to two or three matters in which the 
experience of the late war appears to have forced 
upon men, who have seen it on both sides^ conclusions 
by no means identical with those hitherto commonly 
held in our own army. Boguslawski considers that 
one of the most difficult and most important opera- 
tions of modern war is (Boguslawski, p. 94; Trans., p. 
lOi) '^the deployment of great masses” of artilleiy, 

with unity of command ” (Boguslawski, p. 95 ; Trans, 
p. 102). ^‘ Whilst the most unpractised eye would 
remark the systematic deployment of division and 
corps artillery on the part of the Germans, one 
could not fail to notice among the French an 
absence of combination on the part of their artillery in 
most of the actions.” V. D., writing here, as it ap- 
pears, of what had personally struck him as visibly 
decisive in the action of the Prussian artillery, says : 
^^Dans les grands mouvements, elle a presque toujours 
^te employee par masses d’une certaine de pieces, et 
dans les manoeuvres taetiques par groupes de 24 pieces 
qui composaient une division k pied ” (p. 238). f 
Unfortunately, among us the utterly unpractical 
nature of our higher artillery organisation has led to 

* The corps organisation requires to be studied in order to have its 
perfection in this respect appreciated. 

t See also Boguslawski, p. 56 ; Trans., p. 60; and Prince Hohenlohe, 
p. 13, 14, 15. 
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a belief that the battery is the all-sufficient artillery 
" unit ’ — an expression which has perhaps gained cur- 
rency not a little from its vagueness. Yet it is not 
difficult to account for the observed fact There is 
scarcely another arm of the service whose special 
characteristics so demand the practice of combined 
action by large masses. The form of artillery con- 
centration is always at its best when it consists in a 
concentration of fire and dispersion of pieces, however 
little this may be possible at all times.‘^ Moreover, 
the effect of each gun is at its best when it is firing 
so as to take the troops at which it is directed at least 
partially in flank. Now a gun is always able to take 
at least en e'ckarpe any troops but those immediately 
opposite to it Hence, clearly, the effect of each 
battery will not be greatest when it is employed in 
supporting those troops which are attacking imme- 
diately to its front, or in opposing direct attack. Yet 
the whole position requires to betaken into account 
in the dispositions of the artillery. No portion can 
safely be ignored, simply because considerations as to 
the best isolated effect of the several batteries would 
lead to such neglect. Is it possible, then, to imagine 
conditions which render it more important, that while 
the utmost possible liberty is left to captains of bat- 
teries as to detail, they should be in the habit of 
working together under conditions assigned with 

* As to wliich see Prince Holienlohe, p. 15, 

E ■ ■ 
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reference to the larger combinations of the battle- 
field ? ^ 

On the other hand, every one who has watched the 
mutual relations of artillery and infantry on service 
appears to agree in this: You can never fully instil 
into the minds of the mass of infantry soldiers the 
fact that the protection which they receive from 
artillery is not in proportion to the nearness of the 
guns to them. Hence, when artillery has, in order 
to fire with effect, to fall back into a new position, 
the infantry are apt to think themselves abandoned. 
Since the guns absolutely must fall back, the question 
is, how best to prevent this most inconvenient dis- 
couragement of the infantry. Will it not be safest 
to trust to the effect of camaraderie and the habit of 
working together ? f The notion that men who have 
been long associated with them, and whom they 

* There is probably no practice which is a less satisfactoiy prepara- 
tion for the present action of artillery in war than a well-dressed line of 
twenty-four or thirty guns at accurate intervals in action, irrespective of 
the ground. Some batteries will almost certainly uselessly waste their 
fire. It is inconceivable that the best position for each of thirty guns 
should occur exactly at each successive eighteen yards. Yet how can 
more elaborate work be practised if batteries are only exceptionally 
formed into higher units, and these are often of no administrative con- 
nection? 

t See, as to another reason, Prince Hohenlohe, p. 12 : If, therefore, 
a close connection between the artillery and the other arms is not estab- 
lished by the regular organisation of the command in such a manner 
that ” a proper transmission of orders and infomiation * ‘ somehow 
naturally takes place, then mistakes will always arise wdiich prevent the 
artillery from cariying out the specified object either in its full extent or 
at the right time.” 
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know well will not desert them, is sure to operate 
powerfully. Moreover, if comparatively small bodies 
of the two arms are accustomed to exercise together, 
the after-talk over a field-day among the men will 
lead to a much more practically valuable acquaint- 
ance of each with the character of the weapon of the 
other, than any lectures or explanations given by offi- 
cers would produce. The habit of seeing the artillery 
habitually take up those positions in which their fire 
is most effective, would tend to the same result. At 
present, when small bodies are together in garrisons, 
usually, on any few field-days there are in the year, a 
change or two of front is made by the whole force, 
artillery and infantry, in line ; and the practice tends 
rather to confirm than to dissipate prejudices. But 
practice based on the experience acquired in larger 
annual manceuvres would lead to a veiy different result 
That the same general principle applies to the 
cavalry seems equally clear. Where cavalry are to 
be the eyes of the body, it is very important that they 
should fit properly into the sockets.^ Cavalry that 
has to be constantly bringing back reports ought not 
to feel strange among the body in which it is to find 
the officers to whom it is to report. Practical expe- 
rience has probably brought home my meaning to 
most of those who have been engaged on kindred 
duties. * Yet no phenomenon was more strikingly 

^ There are some excellent remarks on this subject in ‘' Standing 
Camps.’ 
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exhibited during the late campaigns than the advan- 
tage gained by the use of vast clouds of cavalry, 
accustomed to work well together. For the battle- 
field, should large masses ever again act together, 
cavalry may perhaps still be prepared by drill. But 
it was in the wider movements, where no drill but 
only habitual association of large numbers affected 
the result, that harmony of action was most ap- 
parent. 

It is these almost contradictory necessities as to 
the two auxiliary arms which the Prussian corps 
organisation appears so happily to meet Four 
batteries form a division. In each corps d'armee 
there are three field and one horse artillery division 
of three batteries, the whole being formed into a 
regiment Thus 90 guns are associated under one 
definite command, and are sufficiently trained to be 
able to work together, as was shown by more than 
one incident of the war.^ Yet one of these artillery 
divisions of four batteries is definitely attached to a 
specific infantry division, another to the other infan- 
try division, and one horse-battery to the cavalry 
division. The remainder forms the corps artillery. 
The principle with reference to the cavalry is strictly 
analogous. 

* The latest report which has reached us is, that two regiments per 
corps d’armee are to be formed. Probably, however, this only means 
that a decision some time since arrived at will practically be carried 
out — i.e.^ the garrison artillery of each corps will be permanently sepa- 
rated from the field-artillery. 
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There are always a thousand and one details which 
go to the history of a campaign, which we never have 
sufficiently clearly presented to us, and for which we 
must make allowance. If analogy is worth anything 
— if we may at all read between the lines of the 
accounts 'we have received — it is at least as much to 
the camaraderie due to cricket, football, theatricals, 
all that throws men freely together, as to mere drill, 
that we ought to look for what is most valuable in 
this kind of organisation for tactical purposes, so far 
as the lower ranks are concerned. What is gained by 
the previous working together of the higher ranks, 
and to what the gain is due, has been so happily ex- 
plained by Fezensac in a passage already referred to 
(see note on page 39), that it seems unnecessary to 
allude to it further. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, a question 
has to be answered peculiar to our own army. In 
what way could the militia and volunteers, who form 
the bulk of our forces for defensive purposes, be best 
employed, should they ever be called upon to fight ? 
I suppose that most of those who have faced the 
subject have attempted to work out various schemes 
by which advantage should be taken of that great 
quality, the extreme perfection in rifle-practice pos- 
sessed by many volunteers in far higher degree than 
by soldiers. I confess that, having thought the ques- 
tion out as carefully as I can, I am unable, from a 
consideration of what all writers who have seen recent 
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fighting unanimously urge, to come to any but one 
conclusion. It cannot be doubted that there are 
among the volunteer corps bodies in all essentials as 
highly disciplined as any men need be. The fact 
impressed itself upon all who had to do with most of 
those who undertook the trouble of attending the 
whole of the autumn manoeuvres last year. There 
are among the volunteers some who appear not even 
to have arrived at an elementary conception of what 
the nature of discipline is. The first are, under pre- 
sent conditions of war, invaluable ; the latter are 
much worse than useless. 

I see no way of selecting those who ought to be 
employed, and of getting rid of those who would do 
mischief, except that of intrusting to each corps 
d’armee commander, at the moment when the services 
of the volunteers of his district are required, the duty 
of assigning their proper functions to each. Some will 
be fit to join any troops of the line, and to become 
the sharpshooters selected on each occasion, or the 
mounted riflemen, who become the eyes of the army. 
Others may be able to act if properly incorporated 
with good troops, as the Dutch Belgians were incor- 
porated in Wellington’s army of 1815, Others will 
only be fit to be thrown into a fortress, there to learn 
discipline and drill.” ^ In any case, for troops 

I would ask any one %vho doubts these conclusions to study Captain 
S. Flood Page's Lectures. I think, also, that a study of Sir Thomas 
Acland’s pamphlet leads to the same conclusion. The only objection 
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without discipline there is noplace in modern open 
war. Of the militia, mutatis miitaiidis^ almost exactly 
analogous expressions must at present be employed. 

to be made to what is urged by these and by other officers whose well- 
seconded exertions have made their corps what they are, is this : Sir 
Thomas Acland has pointed out that legally a volunteer corps depends 
for its existence on its commanding ofiScer. Its value and efficiency 
usually depend on the exertions either of him or of his adjutant quite 
as absolutely. Now commanding officers or adjutants of creative faculty 
do not grow on hedgerows. 

As regards the method of preparing the volunteers for the work they 
can best do, surely it is unnecessary to impose on them any uniformity 
of drill or of training which does not take into account the local circum- 
stances of each corps. If drill is now rather, for the army, a means of 
securing effective discipline than a direct preparation for war, must not 
its applicability to the volunteers depend on the extent to wffiich it does 
tend to bring them under discipline? Now it may surely be questioned 
whether, when only training in discipline which men receive is that 
of following out prescribed forms, which they are bound to know as per- 
fectly as their drilling officer, this result isquite secured. For instance, does 
it tend to teach them the veiy thing which it is most essential that they 
should learn— obedience to a man whom they fancy has made a mistake ? 
The drilling officer makesa slip in the form prescribed. The men don’t 
move. They are told they have done quite right. That is their only expe- 
rience of discipline. What must be the effect of it? When mechanism 
was the mode of securing military movement, this was essential, for the 
machine could only move in one way. Is it so any longer ? Nothing per- 
haps illustrates the change which has in fact taken place more perfectly 
than the difference between the notice which is prefixed severally to 
our own drill-books and to the Prussian. In the one, it is pointed out to 
commanding officers, that her Majesty having approved the regulations, 
not the slightest deviation from them is to be peimitted. In the Prussian, 
the Emperor draws attention to the fact, that dhough he has approved 
the regulations, it is expressly to be understood that latitude to com- 
manding officers as to modification of forms is no way withheld. 
Surely the volunteers may be content with a uniformity which is suffi- 
cient for the Pinissian army. 
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I HAVE noticed throughout tlie earlier part of this 
paper that the changes which are now necessary are 
required for offensive rather than for defensive action. 
I have taken for granted that the fact that those 
changes are needed in order to enable an army to 
assume the offensive, affords sufficient ground for 
asserting that they are imperatively required in every 
army. Troops cannot take the field which are not 
able to attack an enemy’s positions. Nevertheless 
it is important to determine whether, on the whole, 
an army acts under the most favourable conditions 
when it is defending a position or assailing one. It 
is necessary, also, to make clear the general relation- 
ship established by modern circumstances between 
offence and defence on the large scale and in de- 
tail. Very many points of great tactical importance 
depend on the solution of this problem. In treating 
each of the four minor topics of the present essay, it 
will be necessary to make some assumption in regard 
to it 
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The difficulty of arriving at a definite conclusion 
consists in the tendency of the subject, if one may 
venture on the expression, to turn round in one’s 
hand as one deals with it I can hardly make this 
clear better than by referring to a question on the 
borderland of tactics, which may conveniently here be 
noticed, because it happily introduces what I may 
call the first turn of the tactical problem. 

Shortly before the commencement of the war of 
1870, a discussion took place at the United Service 
Institution on Offence and Defence.” A most able 
lecture had been delivered, intended to point out how 
great an advantage the defence now possesses in the 
matter of weapons and of fortification. A gentleman 
not a soldier was present, who often supplies to the 
discussions at the Institution that most useful kind of 
information, — hints as to the general impression left 
by the lectures on the non-professional public. The 
deduction which he made was this : It -was a criminal 
thing for France to maintain an army so large as she 
then possessed, because 100,000 men were sufficient 
for the defence of any country; and 500,000 could 
only be required for invasion of other lands. The 
Institution papers had hardly reached the members 
before this so enormously too great army had been 
swept away by the tide of invasion. Time sufficient 
had, however, elapsed to allow of the lecture being 
translated into the "Revue des Cours Scientifiques,’ 
where, for the encouragement of Paris, it, with this 
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wonderful statement, appeared two days after Grave- 
lotte. 

But in what way, in a strictly tactical sense, was it 
that the most brilliant successes of the invaders were 
achieved ? Surely by employing to the full the ad- 
vantages now possessed by an army which can force 
another to make direct attacks upon it In the first 
period of the war, undoubtedly, the Germans were suc- 
cessful in a series of minor offensive engagements of 
very great importance. But in all but one of these 
they completely outnumbered their opponents ; in 
that one case of Spicheren, during the early part of 
the day, the Germans were utterly unsuccessful ; and 
by night, when the position fell, they were in numeri- 
cal superiority. In each of these cases the loss of the 
victors so enormously exceeded that of the van- 
quished, that it would have been impossible for any 
army to have long borne the exhaustion produced by 
such work."^ No doubt, as has been admirably shown 
by Captain Laymann, “ loss” is a most inadequate 
test of the results of battle. Our object is to make 
men run rather than to kill them — to break the 
effective force of the army opposed to us by destroy- 
ing its moral power and cohesion, rather than by 
placing a certain number of men hors de combett. The 
Prussian loss was well worth incurring. If two or 
three army corps acting together can bring to battle 
a single isolated corps, they ought, no doubt, at all 
* Streffleur, Dec. (quoted more at full on page following). 
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hazards to do so. It is almost as certain now as it 
was formerly, that the destruction to the eflective 
power of the attacked will be so great as to far more 
than compensate any losses that may be incurred in 
the attack. But surely from these earlier battles one 
would not infer that on equal terms the offence ought 
to have the advantage. 

At Rezonville, again, that which was most remark- 
able was the tenacity with which Alvensleben, against 
tremendous odds, held, till supported, the ground he 
had won by surprise from troops on the march. 

What is the lesson on this subject of the battle of 
Gravelotte ? Soldiers who had fought for hours with 
marvellous success under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances against overpowering numbers, were, by 
the fault of some one or other, left in the very key of 
the position without any ammunition.^' All agree 

* The exact facts on this subject are so important tliat I quote here 
at full Captain Brackenbury’s account of the circumstances. It should 
be remembered that, as may be seen from the note on page 29, the corps 
had very many young soldiers in its ranks. It had only reached its 
position after nightfall, having been left on the 17th at Verneville, alone 
of all the corps on the further side of the great ravine which separates 
the Gravelotte slopes fron those of St Privat, Point du Jour, &c. It is 
curious that this fact seems to have been entirely unknown to the Ger- 
mans. Borbstaedt expressly states that no change took place in the 
dispositions made on the first retreat from Rezonville : — 

P. 133.—“ Le corps Canrobert, qui fut place par Bazaine sur ce fianc 
et qui occupa Saint-Privat en remplacement du corps Ladmirault qui se 
rapprochait de sa gauche, etait de tousles corps celui qui avait Fartillerie 
la moins nombreuse, et n’avait point de genie ni d’outillage pour les tra- 
vaux de retranchement. Consequemment, lorsqiie Fattaque des Allemands 
se pronon9a centre le fianc droit, elle trouva les troupes du 6® corps, en 
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that the special weakness of the French was a tend- 
ency to waste ammunition, and to neglect the pre- 
parations necessary for providing fresh supplies. It 
could not therefore be inferred from the action at St 
Privat that men on the defensive are specially apt to 
be left without ammunition. It is in fact notorious 


rase campagne, absolument exposees an feu de son artillerie, et avec une 
artiilerie incapable de repondre d’mi maniere efficace. Ce corps n’etait pas 
faible en artillerie seulement. II avait eprouve le i6 des pertes plus con- 
siderables qii’aucun des autres corps. II avait depense la majeure partie 
de ses munitions ; pour^agner le 17 sa position, il avait marche plus 
longtemps que les autres, et, par suite de son niouvement, n’avait pas 
re^u de nouveaux appro visionnements de munitions. De telle sorte que la 
partie de la position qui demandait la plus vigoureuse resistance etait 
devolue au corps le plus affaibli. On n’envoya meme pas a son secours, 
ni artillerie de resei've ou de la Garde, ni un homme in un outil du genie 
de la reserve pour donner les moyens de mettre les soldats a I’abri des 
projectiles allemands.” — P. 134. 

P. 140. — ^“Jusqu’a 4 lieures, la gauche du corps Canrobert n’avait 
essiiye que le feu tres-accablant de Fartillerie de la Garde. Pen de 
temps avant il dut abandonner a I’infanterie de la Garde I’avant-poste 
tres-expose de Sainte-Marie-aux-Chenes. Les munitions d’artillerie de 
ce corps etaient deja presque epuisees. Les 84 bouches a feu de la 
Garde prussienne purent done se rapprocher de la position fran^aise, 
tandis que 36 canons de Fartillerie de reserve saxonne, plus 48 pieces 
appartenant aux divisions du corps saxon, qui etaient entrees en ligne 
entre Sainte-Marie et Joeuf, venaient s’ajouter k celles-ci. 

‘‘ Le 6® corps se trouvait ainsi attaque par non moins de 168 pieces dont 
120 dirigeaient leur feu sur Saint-Privat ; pendant que d’un autre cote 
les munitions etaient teliement epuisees qu’il etait necessaire de ne jeter 
qu’un projectile par quart d’heure a chacune des 76 pieces, afiii de 
reserve quelques coups de feu pour les eventualites qui devaient evidem- 
ment se presenter. 

^‘Canrobert envoya empmnter des munitions a Ladmirault, et l€s 
deux seuls luagons que ce gmtral put lui accorder etaient en route lorsque la 
Garde pimssienne attaqua Saint-Privat Trois brigades avancerent en 
ligne de.colonnes, precedees de tirailleurs de Habonville et Sainte- 
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that, under ordinary circumstances, the defensive force 
ought to have a great advantage in the facility with 
which fresh supplies can be provided for the fighting- 
line. Till ammunition was exhausted no force seems 
to have been sufficient for the attack. Finally, panic 
spread among troops whose sole means of defence 

Marie ; leur attaque etait couverte par le feu concentre de leur artillerie* 
Lear front s’etendait sur 2000 pas ; ‘ Mais TelTet dii feu de Fenneml fut 
tenement ecrasant que, d’apres les rapports, pres de 6000 hommes sue* 
comberent dans I’espace de dix minutes, et rattaque dut immediatement 
etre discontinueed-— (Duke of Wurtemberg.) Ce rhidtat est aMrihuable 
entibrement au feu de tmfauterie fran^aise. Mais vers 6 heures les mu 7 n- 
tions 7m7iquaient autanth rinfante 7 'ie qilh Vartille 7 de. Les gibe rues Jes 
morts et des blesses avaient ete mises a contribution par les survivants ; 
mais il ne restait pas aux soldats une provision suffisante pour opposer 
mi feu nourri dans le cas d’une seconde attaque.” — P. 14X. 

In which it is to be noted that the first great attack of the Guards 
was repulsed by infantry-fire alone — that that infantry, unshcllcred. 
by any intrenchments, had been exposed for hours to perhaps the most 
tremendous artillery-fire ever directed against one part of a battlo-fiehl 
Yet it was under these conditions that that loss was inflicted, which lias 
made solid columns of attack against modern weapons a liyword for 
all time to come. It is rather remarkable that with this positive testi- 
mony to the fact that it was impossible for the sixth corps to have forti- 
fied its position at all, we should have on the opposite side the assertion 
made by Borbstaedt, p. 335, 360 (Translation, p. 434, 461), that the 
position at St Privat had been strongly fortified by the French, with 
their accustomed skill in such matters. It is of course possible that St 
Privat had been hastily prepared for defence by Ladmirault’s corps, 
before it abandoned the position, otherwise one is disposed to think that 
the defences must have been only such loopholes as could be made with 
whatever came to hand. In any case, stone houses are an odd pro- 
tection against artillery-fire. In other respects St Privat was dmilitlcss 
a magnificent position, notably in the glacis slope to its front, and in the 
perfect protection afforded near at hand to the supports. The Prussians 
seem to have suffered seriously in the final attack, despite the feeblcncs.s 

of a fire which depended on the stray cartridges of the fallen. 
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was gone. The Prussians and Saxons entered St 
Privat, and the remainder of the position became 
untenable. 

Granted that the forms of attack were on neither 
side adapted to modern conditions. What I desire 
to bring out here is merely that there is not as to this 
part of the war that necessity for accounting for the 
successes of the assailants, which naturally seemed to 
the Duke of Wurtemberg to exist when he i*eceived 
the telegrams. “The Bavarians have taken Weissen- 
burg at the point of the bayonet, and the Prussians 
have carried the Geisberg in their first assault’^ ^ 
When, in fact, fully prepossessed by this idea, he 
started off to study the method which had enabled 
the Prussians to establish the supremacy of the attack 
over the defence. 

Turning now to the really startling phenomena, 
what was it which made the victory of Sedan so com- 
plete ^ Was it not the utter incapacity of the French, 
trapped in a net, to break through in any direction 
As so often before, the German attack was in the 
nature of a surprise. The advantage which it secured 
was that it left the French the choice between sur- 
render and attacking under impossible conditions. 
Surely the sieges of Paris and of Metz, which I have 
discussed at the beginning of this paper, present 
the same feature of strangely successful defensive 
tactics, 

* Duke of Wurtemberg, p. 5, 6. 
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May not the facts then, on the whole, be summed 
up thus ? In those cases in which the German vic- 
tories were obtained under conditions such as in any 
conceivable -state of warfare would insure success, 
there they were due to bold attacks, in the course of 
which the victors suffered fearful losses, and till the 
moment of victory inflicted hardly aiiy.^ In those 
cases in which the German victories were strange, 
unprecedented, overpowering, they were due to a 
brilliant application of offensive strategy, but of de- 
fensive tactics. That is to say, that during this latter 
and more successful time, what the Germans did was 
to take up positions in which the enemy’s army was 
forced, for the sake of other considerations than those 
of merely tactical advantage, to assume tactically the 
offensive on the grand scale. In the cases of Metz 
and of Paris, the considerations which forced their 
enemies to attack were as distinctly those of supply 
as if the Germans had in the ordinary strategical 
sense threatened lines of communication. In the case 
of Sedan, the phenomena would inevitably have been 
the same had not most peculiar topographical condi- 
tions rendered the situation more immediately intol- 
erable by reason of the effect of the German artillery. 

It is, however, most important to state quite clearly 
how far this brings us in the inquiry. It appears to 
be established, by a comparison of these facts with 

* See especially the article in the ' Militarische Zeitschrift’ for De- 
cember, referred to in the note to p. 82 of this book. 
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those of the earlier portion of the campaign, that it is 
of very great advantage to an army to be able to 
force another to attack it. Moreover, in the particu- 
lar cases noted, this result appears to have been due 
almost directly to the defensive power of the weapons. 
But it would not necessarily directly follow that be- 
cause it is of advantage to an army to fight a defen- 
sive battle, that therefore weapons on the defensive 
have a very great superiority, nor even that small 
bodies on the defensive have an advantage over those 
assailing them. I have noticed that the superiority of 
armies tactically on the defensive tends to favour 
bold offensive strategy, and therefore invasion. It 
may be, similarly, that the mere local superiority of 
small bodies on the defensive, if it exists, does not 
only and always tend to the advantage of defence on 
the grand scale. It may sometimes favour in battle 
bold tactical offence, which seizes at some loss posi- 
tions which the army originally on the defensive 
must attack in order to avoid being compromised. 
I believe that this is in fact true, and that in general 
the real ultimate advantage to the defensive army 
will be due to more complicated causes, to be noted 
hereafter. It is clear, however, that between such 
positions as that held by the French at Gravelotte 
and those of the German armies awaiting attack 
round Paris and Metz, there is in this respect a marked 
distinction. Throughout the day at Gravelotte a series 
of utterly unsuccessful and frightfully costly local at- 
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tacks were made, first on one side and then on the 
other, along many parts of the position. Now, clearly, 
the greater the power of resisting local attacks along 
the line possessed by small portions of their own 
forces, the more possible was it for the German leaders 
to accumulate, without danger and unknown to the 
French, overpowering forces against St Privat. More- 
over, the French on the defensive at Gravelotte in- 
curred the risk of having the advantages of the de- 
fensive turned against them, by being surrounded 
and forced to attack. The Germans surrounding 
Paris or Metz, on the other hand, would reap in 
almost any event the full advantages of a local su- 
periority of the defensive. The fact, however, of this 
local superiority of the defensive, is itself disputed 
on theoretical grounds, and must be independently 
investigated. The advantage of defensive tactics 
has been also doubted. I propose, therefore, to con- 
sider in succession the reasons on account of which 
various recent writers* deny the practical superiority 
of defensive tactics, and then to examine the minor 
question of the local superiority of offence or defence. 

* Captain Laymann throughout; Duke of Wurtemberg, p. 40- 
Gemian General, p. 247; Captain May, Tact. Retro., p. 41. See also 

Streffleur, October 1871, maintaining the same. 

On the other hand, Boguslawski decides on the other side, p. 144; 
Trans., p. 155, “Attack of an inferior force against a superior almost 

liopeless/’ 

^The Duke of Wurtemberg, however, p. 39, finally appears to admit 
that A IS an advantage to prepare for offence by the defensive, and with 
this Das heutige Gefecht, p. 5. 
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“ It is all very well/' Captain May urges, '^to talk 
of the advantages of defence, if your enemy will only 
come and attack you. But will he The argument, 
in fact, surrenders the whole case'; for no one would 
be so mad as to maintain that an army must not be 
ready to strike offensive blows. The question rather 
is, ought not an army to be constantly watching for 
opportunities of striking, tmder circtimstances of special 
advantage^ offensive blows against weak portions of 
the enemy, in such a manner as to oblige him to 
attack on a larger scale, and therefore with greater 
loss ? That such chances will still present themselves 
is surely a lesson fairly to be deduced from the late 
campaigns, if we eliminate from our examination of 
them circumstances irrelevant to this question. If it 
be urged that these opportunities were afforded only 
by the defective nature of the French organisation 
and strategy — that such errors are never likely again 
to be committed — in the first place, this reply may be 
offered: Mankind has for a long time been engaged 
in the study and practice of war ; yet on one side, at 
all events, if not on both, errors have always been 
committed in every recorded campaign. But further, 
strategical considerations have not become /m im- 
portant now that the supplies of ammunition which 
an army requires are much more bulky than they 
were. Lines of supply have not become less vulner- 

* Tactical Retrospect, p. 41 ; ** If only the enemy will do ns this 
pleasure,” 
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able now that they depend so largely on railways 
and telegraphs which a few men in a short time can 
render unavailable for days.^ If it be maintained 
that it is always at least possible for able generals 
to avoid the necessity of attacks, it may be asked. 
By what possibility could the Prussians have avoided 
attacking an army which had established itself in 
a position directly threatening the lines of supply 
of the besiegers of Paris, if the threatening army 
had at the same time properly covered its own 
communications with the south? Such a position 
might certainly have been assumed during a very 
considerable portion of the siege of Paris. That 
the Germans were ready to incur the risk, showed a 
contempt for raw levies which was fully justified by 
the event The broad inference which is suggested 
by a study of the facts is not affected by that 
circumstance. 

‘^Whatsoever your theoretical arguments may be 
—in practice/^ urges Captain Laymann, “ the offence 
nearly always wins/^f I remember once to have heard 
a boy ask, “ Why is it that people take the trouble of 
building fortresses, since those inside seem to be more 
often in the end beaten than those outside ?"' The 

* Von Moltke, p. 10: “A skilful general will be able to choose 
defensive positions of a nature so strategically offensive that the enemy 
•will he ohUged to attack them,” Had it not been disputed, one would 
have thought it rather calling on a sledge-hammer to crack nuts to in- 
voke Von Moltke’s authority on such a subject. 

t Laymann, ch. ii., “ Attack or Defence.” 
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chances, he seemed to think, would have been about 
even, if only the two bodies could have met fairly in 
the open field ; but the stupid plan of building a fort- 
ress had turned the scale against those who were in 
it The boy was not aware that a fortress is a means 
for enabling a weak body to resist, at least for a time, 
the efforts of one far more powerful to crush it Such 
surely is also the case as to this question of the 
practical result between attack and defence. The 
offence has no doubt in the majority of cases been 
successful, because, as a rule, the assailants have 
adopted their rdle in consequence of their superiority 
either in moral or material power. One instance 
of successful defence ought therefore to outweigh 
many on the other side. As a matter of fact, the 
history of our own fighting in Europe, at all events 
under our greatest chief, presents a majority of 
victories for the defensive. This deduction from the 
past is clearly a fair one in reply to Captain Laymann, 
For essentially his assertion is that the experience of 
the past shows that, no matter what changes may take 
place in armament, we are liable, from theoretical 
considerations, to undervalue the moral advantages of 
the attack. In all that he urges as to these there is 
surely immense truth. But that the English army of 
old time was not taught to undervalue them, let 
Marshal Bugeaud testify.^ It w>^as a defence prepar- 

* See the famous description quoted by Trochu of Bugeaud’s ex- 
perience of fights with English troops, Trochu, p. 239 to 243. 
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atory to attack which formerly paved the way for 
victories* It was the. perfect adaptation in defence 
and attack of our mode of warfare to the character- 
istics of our soldiers which won them* 

Passing from these more or less philosophical con- 
siderations, we are met by arguments deduced from 
the relative advantages of the action of weapons on 
the offence and on the defence respectively. The 
Duke of Wurtemberg^ maintains that in one respect, 
at all events, the nature of the new infantry arm has 
made it available for offence, whereas formerly the 
firearm was essentially the weapon of defence. This 
is no doubt true, so far as it goes. It involves a 
complete change in the whole system of offensive 
tactics. But that the offence has recovered on this 
account what it has lost in other ways is by no means 
so apparent. According to the Duke of Wurtemberg 
himself, and according to most recent writers, the 
great change which has come over the face of fighting 
is this :f Formerly all firearms prepared the way for 
the bayonet Now the bayonet, or rather the charge, 
in which the bayonet counts almost for nothing, is 
only the means by which the fruits of the fire-action 

Duke of Wurtemberg, p. 40. • 

+ Except that Boguslawski, p. 167, Trans., p. 179, seems to think 
that even a bayonet -charge has more chance than a under 

some circumstances : no such idea as a regular charge, in the old sense, 
enters into any of the descriptions of battles of Boguslawski, German 
General, or the Duke of Wurtemberg at all (see latter, p. 39, espe- 
cially). 
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are reaped when they are fully ripe. Formerly the 
firearms were used to induce such a state of things as 
would make it possible to bring the bayonet to bear. 
The fact of a bayonet-charge then implied that the 
critical moment had come. Now the rush to seize a 
position implies that the critical moment has passed, 
or the rush is sure to be fruitless. The reason why of 
two bodies, each employing the bayonet, the assailant 
had the advantage, is apparent at once if it be re- 
membered how almost entirely moral the effect of 
the weapon was. Hardly ever did any troops wait 
to receive the attack of bayonets actually carried 
steadily at them. It was enough to secure the op- 
portunity for delivering the charge. Hence the 
ultimate arbiter of battles was formerly a weapon in 
the use of which the advantage lay wholly with the 
offence. The weapon which was essentially the in- 
strument of defence now decides the issue. True, it 
has become partially available for assailants during 
their advance. Does it follow that the result is to 
make it more effective in the hands of assailants than 
in those of defenders.? As regards infantry fire, the 
inconvenience from which the assailant suffers is this : 
A certain amount of time must be spent in moving 
forward, and during that time the men advancing 
cannot fire, and are more exposed than the defenders. 
Of course this may be compensated to some extent, as 
it is in the new system, by hastening the pace, and 
by keeping up the fire of certain men whilst others 
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are moving forward. In this respect the attack has 
gained something by the change in the arm, since the 
rapidity of loading renders it possible to employ the 
weapon for offence in the hands of all soldiers, not 
merely in those of picked corps.^ But nevertheless 
there must be a certain loss of fire during the period 
actually spent in the advance. It is inconceivable 
that even the aim of those assailants, who at each 
moment have reached a spot from which they can 
fire, should be as steady as that from a fixed posi- 
tion. Now, this advantage of the defence is ob- 
viously in proportion to the distance over which fire 
is effective, and the number of rounds which can be 
fired within the time which is required to traverse 
that distance. Of late years, both the distance of 
effective fire and the number of rounds per minute 
have greatly increased. It is true that when the 
assailants reach the position and succeed in pene- 
trating a gap in it, the defence of the adjacent por- 
tions would collapse if the defence depended on 
single lines without power of reinforcement. But 
in fact the defensive position never is so formed, and 
the defenders can move some of his troops whenever 
necessary to take the assailants in flank. Hence in 
these respects the two bodies are perhaps ultimately 
on an equality, but only after the assailant has been 
exposed to losses great in proportion to the charac- 

* This is the special advantage which the Duke of Wurtemberg 
claims for it. 
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teristics of the weapon already referred to. Hence, 
merely considering the relationship of one body of 
infantry on the defensive to ' another assailing it, it 
needs little evidence to convince us that if the fight is 
now decided by fire, not by the bayonet, the defensive 
body must be able to repel the assault of very superior 
numbers. In fact, this is confirmed by all the evidence 
we possess. Wherever direct assault has been success- 
ful, it appears to have been due to the prior action of 
artillery. 

It becomes therefore exceedingly important to 
inquire in what relation of relative advantage the 
artillery of offence and the artillery of defence stand 
to one another. The German General* urges that 
the artillery on the offensive has this advantage over 
the artillery of defence, that the former is firing at a 
stationary, the latter at a moving object. Now no 
doubt as soon as the artillery on the defensive is 
able to fire at the assailing infantry, it has to fire at a 
moving object ; while as soon as the artillery on the 
offensive can find out where the infantry on the defen- 
sive is, it has to fire at a stationary one. But there 
appears to be one very important element in the cal- 
culation which the General has ignored, for reasons 
not difficult to discover. The enormous practical 
superiority of the German artillery over the French 
rendered any duel which occurred between the two 
arms, under almost all circumstances, favourable to 
* German General, p, 238, &c. 
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the Prussian, which was usually the assailing artillery.'’^ 
But according to all showing, the first duty of the 
defensive artillery is to protect their own infantry 
from the hostile artillery by opening fire upon the 
latter* If, whilst the attacking artillery is wholly or 
mainly employed in pouring fire upon the defensive 
infantry, the defensive artillery is able, almost with-* 
out being fired into, to search out positions occupied 
by the guns, in what respect can it fairly be said tliat 
the artillery of offence has an advantage over the 
artillery of defence ? A fight where you beat and 
I am only beaten,’^ used not to be considered the 
description of contest in which he who sustained 
it had a great advantage surely.f Yet such is the 
kind of action which is forced on offensive artilleiy 
by the necessity for concentrating all possible means 
of destruction upon the defensive infantry. Nor does 
the offensive infantry gain in facility of approach 

* It is true that the General does himself point out that the Prussian 
artilleiy has been most successful in offence, but this hardly meets my 
point. 

t It is extremely important to note the change which has here occurred 
in the relationships of the two artilleries. Captain May was the first 
to point out, that now that guns are not effective at canister range, as 
all admit, and that infantry is so terribly powerful, ‘‘ to silence the 
attacking guns is the essential object of the artillery on the defensive— 
then the infantry will know how to repulse the enemy’s infantry ; but 
artilleiy on the offensive should, on the contrary, make it their principal 
object to play upon tbe infantiy of the enemy” (p. 51) . This result, due 
to the immense defensive of the infantry arm, must leave a balance 

of advantage to the artillery of defence surely, and therefore again 
diminish the effect of the other on the infantry. 
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because the fire of the artillery is withdrawn from it 
during this time. Till the infantry on the defence 
has been crushed, those on the offensive cannot ap- 
proach at all It is surely very hard to believe that 
if the defensive artillery of each part of a position 
concentrates its fire in succession upon gun after gun, 
the fire of the offensive artillery will possess alto- 
gether that superiority in the efficiency of its practice 
which has been claimed for it Great as the advan- 
tages of firing at a fixed object may be, and conve- 
nient as it may be to be able to have a somewhat 
freer choice of positions, the extreme advantage to 
artillery of being able to shift its position very often 
is by no means apparent. The facts in this respect 
have been so happily brought out by Sir G. Wolseley, 
that I can scarcely do better than quote them as they 
stand. Formerly, when guns were taken up to 
within a few hundred yards of the enemy's position, 
it was easy to lay them with precision for such short 
distance; but to do so at long ranges is a different 
matter, requiring time and very great nicety, as the 
exact distance has to be ascertained. The fewer the 
movements executed by a battery, the longer it will 
be in a position to inflict damages upon the enemy ; 
for it is a recognised axiom, that guns are useless when 
limbered up. It is therefore of great consequence 
that good positions should be found for the artillery 
before the action begins, and that when posted there 
it should not be moved, unless the enemy succeeds in 
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bringing a musketry-fire to ‘bear upon it, or that in 
being driven back he retreats beyond its range. A 
few hundred yards either backwards or forward make 
but little difference in the effectiveness of fire from 
rifled guns.’’ ^ There is surely no reason why a very 
considerable latitude of movement should not be 
possible. Indeed practically, on most battle-fields of 
the past, the difference in this respect has not been 
considerable. Yet again, all recent experience has 
shown, not only that it is essential that the way for 
infantry attack should be prepared by heavy artillery- 
fire, but that the operation of preparing it is a very 
long one, if the defending infantry are good troops. 
The longer the operation lasts before the assailants 
are able to move to the attack, the more must their 
artillery suffer from a fire to which it is not its business 
directly to reply. Will it be possible, under such cir- 
cumstances, to prevent an artillery duel from preceding 
the infantry attack ? If it does, is it evident that 
under fairly equal conditions the artillery of the de- 
fence ought to be beaten ? An army on the defensive 
has usually had time to get into position a more power- 
ful armament, in proportion to numerical strength, 
than its assailant. Even if calculations based on the 
advantage to the defender of the superior knowledge 

* Sir G. Wolseley, p. 252. No one has, however, brought out more 
forcibly than the German General himself the necessity, under conditioiiH 
of long>range fire, for careful aiming, and therefore, it must be presumed, 
for few changes (p. 238, 239), Prince Plohenlohe (p. 37) considers that, 
as a rule, guns should not move forward less than loooyards at a time. 
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of the ground which he ought to possess are apt; as 
Captain Laymann^ says, to be erroneous, at least with 
our present range-finders, the artillery in defence must 
have been very improperly prepared for their work, if 
they do not know the distance and general nature oi 
the ground of every important position which the 
assailant can take up. The assailant can scarcely 
obtain an equal degree of knowledge of the whole of 
a position properly occupied. 

Therefore it seems to me, despite the weight of 
authority on the other side, impossible not to infer 
that the defence has gained enormously by the new 
weapons, in so far as the expression “the defence” is 
intended to refer to the direct attack of one body of 
troops and the local result at the time.*f 

On the other hand, there are some respects in 
which this local superiority of the defence will very 
frequently in practice tell in favour of attack on the 
large scale. For now, as always, the assailant will 

* Laymann, p, 13. 

+ The question seems to me to be practically settled by an article in 
the ‘ Militarische Zeitschrift ’ for December 1871, The writer has no 
intention of arguing on one side or the other, but he puts in a series of 
pages the losses in every battle (p. 200 to 208). The general result is 
this : roughly speaking, where no special cause interfered, if the French 
were on the defensive, their loss was about Aaif of the Germans • 
if the French were on the oj-msive^ their losses were as ten to three. My 
argument in the text is, that our object ought to be to face the loss of 
two to one, if necessary, where relatively small numbers are engaged 
on both sides, in order to be able to inflict the loss of two to one when 
large numbers are engaged. It was this which, as Blume shows, the 
Prussians carried out with such success in their campaigns in the east of 
■France. "■ 
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possess, at the commencement, at all events, of an 
action, the incalculable advantage of the initiative. 
He will therefore, to a great extent, be able now, as 
formerly, to determine, unknown to the defendant, at 
what point of the battle-field the decisive crisis shall 
take place. Now also, as always, his object will be 
to deliver his blows at that point with all the surplus 
force which he can spare from the remaining portions 
of the battle-field. Since, then, his object will now, as 
formerly, be to maintain a simple equilibrium for as 
long a time as possible throughout the rest of the 
field, it will be a great gain that his line can be secured 
by fewer men, and that it will be less easy for the 
defender to discover' any weakness at those points 
which have been somewhat denuded. The vast accu- 
mulation of masses at particular points will be no 
longer the road to victory, as it so often was formerly. 
The object will be to weaken that portion of a position 
against which assault is intended, by drawing off the 
enemy's force to other points. This will often be 
accomplished by considerable extension towards the 
flanks.^ The facilities for so extending without danger 
will be greatly increased by the enhanced defensive 
power of comparatively weak bodies.^f In general, 

* It is on this necessity for being able to extend in attacking that 
Bogiislawski bases his belief that attack can only now be made by veiy 
superior forces, p. 144 ; Translation, p. 155. 

t Though whether it will now be possible for the assailant to remain 
throughout the greater portion of his line on the defensive may be 
questioned. This point will be discussed by-and-by. 
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if both extend against one another, the army ought 
to have the advantage which, having prepared for 
attack, is awaiting the opportunity of striking at 
weakened points when the extension has reached 
Jts limit. In many cases, also, the local defensive 
power may enable a general to repeat the operation 
which the Prussians so habitually practised throughout 
the late campaign, that of continuing the extension till 
the whole opposing army has been actually outflanked, 
or even surrounded."^ Thus the very defensive power 
of the new small-arm may often tend, by giving greater 
freedom to the attack, on the whole to confer advan- 
tage on the assailant-f 

But — and here again the question turns round under 
consideration— it is by no means evident that if the 
general who is at first on the defensive appreciates 
strictly, at its right value and no more, the defensive 
strength of each part of his own position, and is ready 
to assume the offensive when opportunity offers, he will 
not be able to meet this kind of action with every 
prospect of success. In practice it will be extremely 
difficult to combine the necessity for a long previous 
preparation by artillery-fire, with an adequate coii- 

* The German General, Boguslawshi, and the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
seem habitually to assume that the only attack of the future is by this 
extension actually round a flank ; but when this is applied to the extreme 
flank of the whole position, surely it is driving the point too far. Both 
armies will extend ; the difBculty is to judge correctly how far to extend 
in each case. This has been further noticed in discussing the defence. 

+ Boguslawski notes this, p. 63 ; Translation, p. 68. 
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cealment of intention as to the part against which 
the weight of the attack is to be thrown. Usually, 
therefore, the advantage, even in preparing for ultimate 
attack, ought to rest with the army which, without com- 
mitting itself to any preconceived scheme, but perfectly 
prepared for all emergencies, awaits the movements 
of its adversary. ' 

Hence, on the whole, I must In all humility main- 
tain that the arguments adduced are not conclu- 
sive against the advantages of the time-honoured 
habit of the English army, that of awaiting attack 
in order to return it Nor, as I have already urged, 
has it ceased to be possible to force an unwilling 
adversary to accept the risk in which it involves 
him. Looking at the question from a specially Eng- 
lish point of view too, there are serious reasons for 
thinking that the tactics which, during the last genera- 
tion, were specially adapted to our national character- 
istics, are in their large and general features still those 
which it is best for us to employ. We, better than 
other nations, can afford to play a waiting game — can 
less afford to break our strength against strong po- 
sitions. Of all nations, the Prussian is the one which, 
in all these respects, is least of a model for us. Prus- 
sia, with her magnificent organisation and her capacity 
for bringing at once into the field the whole force of 
the nation, did well to make her unprepared adversary 
pay for his unreadiness, immediately and at any sac- 
rifice. The naturally poorest of the nations of Europe, 
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she could less than any wait with her ground untilled, 
and her army costing, despite all her economy, day 
after day enormous sums. For us, whose military 
strength at the outbreak of war never does, and never 
will, represent a fraction of the force which the nation, 
when once fairly engaged, is ready, if it has the time, 
to throw into the arena, delay is almost certain to be 
gain. To us, therefore, the taunt, "Yes, if only your 
enemy will attack you,” is exceptionally inapplicable. 

But far more important than this is it that the 
characteristics of our soldiers are essentially good 
for defensive rather than for. offensive struggles. 
According to all showing, the "preparation for 
attack ” consists far more in shattering the nerves of 
the men who finally hold a position at the moment 
of assault, than in diminishing their numbers. There 
is a certain something which has made itself known 
in these last times of war, often noticeable, never quite 
definable, — often hinted at, never fully recorded, — a 
certain shock, one scarcely knows whether to call it 
to the nerves or to the spirits of men — probably to 
both combined. It seems to answer somewhat to the 
old cannon-fever, but to be an altogether new thing 
in its intensity, and in the overpowering decisiveness 
of its effects upon the capacity of men for action. 
It appears to be largely due to the suddenness of the 
loss inflicted by infantry-fire, as much as by the gene- 
ral crash of artillery. Those who, knowing war, read 
the accounts of some of the actions round Metz, are 
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convinced that in more than one instance this, which 
seems to be an almost involuntaryphysical illness, came 
over the French. There are certainly remarks in 
some of the reports which seem to suggest it. Now, 
if there are any troops in Europe who, from their pre- 
vious history, are likely, unless their characteristics 
have utterly changed, ^^not to know’’ when a position 
has been in this sense properly prepared,” those 
troops are ours. The form in which this old British 
ignorance may now best display itself is much changed. 
It may be a fatal, not a useful quality, if it is accom- 
panied with some other forms of ignorance, which it 
will take much labour to eradicate from our army. 
But that it is a quality inestimably valuable when it 
leaves men, as it used to leave our soldiers, ready, 
after being pounded for hours without possibility of 
reply, to fall back in order from a position, or to ad- 
vance to an attack, cannot be doubted. Unfortunately 
we have reason to be aware of a capacity in the Brit- 
ish soldier, when the bonds of discipline have been 
unduly relaxed, for acting in quite other ways. The 
care which is needed in the future to keep men, not 
less absolutely because they are less tightly, in hand, 
needs, for the preservation of this old characteristic, if 
for nothing else, very anxiously to be considered. Our 
soldiers are not at this moment, nor are they likely for 
many a long year to become, the most highly educated 
in Europe. Let us by all means do our utmost 

to remedy this defect It is a preposterous libel 
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to pretend that it is an ineradicable one. The 
fact is due to an old system, for which the previous 
training was admirably fitted. That system can exist 
no longer ; but till we have fairly shaken off its tram- 
mels, let us prefer that form of fighting which gives 
us the best opportunity for the use of those high 
qualities which under it were developed. It may 
be that our soldiers will not at once recover as an 
army the reputation which Colonel Gawder justly 
boasts that they always possessed as skirmishers, 
where they were known by experience, not by 
vague report But, at least, unless all that was 
taught by our grand old discipline has disap- 
peared, they will not skirmish much worse after many 
an hour's heavy artillery-fire than they would have 
done before it It has always been when both sides 
have been long pounding that the true worth of our 
soldiery has come out^ This is the precise trial to 
which modern war subjects infantry on the defensive. 
If they can meet it, and are not utterly overmatched 
in numbers, victory is theirs. 

* ‘‘ La mort etait devant eux,” says Foy of our infantiy at Waterloo ; 
“la lionte derriere. En cette terrible occurrence, les boulets de la 
garde imperiale, lances a brule-pourpoint, et la cavalerie de France 
yictorieuse ne purent pas entamer I’immobile infanterie britannique. 
On eut ete tente de croire qu’elle avait pris racme dans la terre, si ses 
bataillons ne se fiissent ebranles majestueusement quelques minutes 
apres le coucber dii soleil, alors.” — Foy, p. 323. 
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From a general consideration of the facts I have been 
urging, another very important deduction may also be 
drawn. The temporary retaining power of a relatively 
small number of men has very largely increased, and 
this is yet more notably so in the case of small bodies 
expecting reinforcement If infantry has acquired 
so great a power of resisting the attacks of infantry or 
cavalry, it results that the only method by which a 
position at all favourable to defence can be carried, is 
either by first accumulating against some special part 
of it an overwhelming fire of artillery, or by long 
turning movements. Now a body expecting large 
reinforcements is to a great extent protected against 
the dangers of being turned: the accumulation of 
artillery against a special position can never be a very 
rapid operation. The subsequent ^^preparation for 
attack is also lengthy. Hence there seems every 
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reason wliy a moderate force, if able to secure a good 
defensive position, should hold its own for a much 
more considerable period than formerly. It will 
suffer more than formerly if it has to fall back after 
the attack has developed ; but a body expecting re- 
inforcement is not easily forced to fall back. 
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THE MARCH. 

{a.) MODE OF FORMING THE COLUMNS OF MARCH 
WHEN A COLLISION WITH THE ENEMY MAY 
BE EXPECTED. 

It is necessary to deal in succession with various 
kinds of marches, all within range of possible collision 
with the enemy. 

I take first the march during the opening of 
a campaign, before an enemy's position is accu- 
rately known, and when the two armies may be at a 
considerable distance from one another, though the 
distance is uncertain. In this case there seems no 
reason why armies should not, in ordinary country, 
be habitually preceded by large numbers of their 
cavalry, as was Napoleon's custom when he had suf- 
ficient to employ.^ On more than one occasion he 
narrowly escaped being severely punished, because, 
either from not having enough light cavalry to spare 
for this work, or from having neglected the precaution, 


Operations of War, p. 423. 
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he was without the information with which they usually 
provided him.'^ 

The brilliant use which the Prussians made of the 
same arrangement in the late campaign shows, as 
might be inferred from a consideration of the facts, 
that, under modern conditions, this advanced position 
has become more than ever the right one for all the 
light cavalry of an army.f The necessity for ample 
information as to the enemy, even if it be acquired at 
some risk, or even loss, has become more than ever 
pressing: the character of the action of cavalry on the 
battle-field has materially modified. For reasons 

Notably at Gorlitz in 1813, and on the day before Montenotti. 
The most striking instance of the importance which he attached to the 
matter is the truce after Bautzen. That truce, one of the most direct 
causes of his fall, in so far as it \vas due to military calculations, seems 
to have been really wrung from him, more by the sense of the risks to 
which he had been exposed from being without cavalry, than even to 
his annoyance at the extent to which their loss deprived him of the 
fraits of victory. On the other hand. Captain Baring has pointed out 
that in the Ulm campaign the cavalry outposts were on the Danube 
at the very beginning of the great march. 

t Captain Lahure speaks as if the Prussians had in this campaign 
invented the idea of “ independent cavalry corps,'' an expression by 
which he appears to imply, amongst other uses, this of cavalry pushed 
forwai'd far in front of the army. ' It is some consolation to learn from 
the other * Conference Beige/ probably the most complete militaiy 
monogtaph in existence, that the names of IMurat, Kellerman, Seidlitz, 
are not yet in danger of being forgotten. One may be permitted to 
remark, however, that the difference in 1S15 between the Prussian 
army and our own was, that our front was watched by an “ independent 
cavalry corps," and that the Prussian was not ; that we did obtain full 
information as to what occurred in front of us, and that the Prussians, to 
our mutual cost, did not, at all events, succeed in conveying early in- 
telligence to us. 
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which will be considered under the proper head, it 
appears sufficient for purposes of battle to retain as 
reserve cavalry such a proportion of the arm as it 
will be necessary to throw as a deciding weight into 
cavalry contests, and to allow the whole of the re- 
mainder to be light horsemen. The wealth of every 
country in Europe has, moreover, increased, and, 
thanks to this and also to the development of the 
railway system, the resources available within given 
compass are much greater than was formerly the case. 
Experience has shown, that almost everywhere in 
Europe, if a wise system be adopted, and what is re- 
quired is paid for, all that the country actually occupied 
by troops may contain is at their service. It is impos- 
sible to apply this on so large a scale as to make the 
supplies in the country sufficient for the wants of the 
main body of the army. But very large numbers of 
cavalry can be regularly supported by invaded terri- 
tory, provided sufficient supplies for the following day 
or so are always carried, and the cavalry themselves 
are dispersed over a wide district. Moreover, the de- 
velopment of roads has become so great, that almost 
everywhere mounted men can, by passing along all 
available paths, and keeping up proper communi- 
cation, search out nearly the whole of a country. 
Risk may occasionally be incurred by a few horsemen 
if they enter defiles unsearched by infantry ; but as a 
rule in ordinary country, if the cavalry are in the habit 
of properly co-operating, and are pushed sufficiently 
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to the fronts there seems no reason why they should 
not, till they come into actual contact with the enemy, 
move in this manner. Most of the risk would appa- 
rently be obviated if a certain proportion of properly- 
trained mounted riflemen were sent forward with the 
cavahy on this duty.^ 

With the exception of necessary escorts, the cavalry 
required with each advance and rear guard, and a 
certain force for general duties, the whole of the light 
cavalry may perhaps be thus sent on. Their num- 
bers can hardly be too large, as long as they are so 
employed. It is obvious to how great an extent the 
problem of arranging the order of a march is simplified 
by this. Mounted corps require great supplies of 
forage in addition to the stores necessary for infantry, 
and if these have to pass for a long time through the 
infantry columns, confusion and difficulty must result. 
There are serious reasons, however, why cavalry should 
not for a long time march directly in rear of infantry* 
Not only is one especial value of the arm, the rapidity 
with which it can bring back intelligence, lost, but the 
cavahy suffers seriously from having to follow at a 
foot^s pace. It is scarcely necessary to refer to the 
familiar fact that, during the marches of the French 

* Rossel, p. 146, quotes Nap. Mem. viii. : ^‘Les dragons sont ne- 
cessaires pour appiiyer la cavalerie legate a I’avant-garde a Farriere- 
garde et sur les ailes d^une armee,” The German General, p. 90, says, 
that “ in the opinion of nearly all of those concerned in the fighting in 
the east of France, a far-reaching firearm was necessary for the cavalry.’’' 
— See also Operations of War, p. 425. 
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in 1859, their cavalry horses were much injured on this 
account. Yet it would hardly be well, when mov- 
ing within the area of possible collision, to allow the 
mass of the cavalry to remain on each day far in 
rear, and to come up at their own pace. It is to their 
pace in coming up that we trust when we leave them 
in rear of the infantry columns. To increase that 
distance, therefore, during the earlier stages, by the 
greater part of a march, would almost involve our 
being deprived of any assistance which cavalry might 
render during the phases of an unexpected action. 
All these difficulties ai*e removed by the present 
arrangement The cavalry march at their own hours, 
the infantry at theirs ; and, in addition, not only are 
the trains relieved of much of the forage-supply for 
the cavalry, but also the latter will be able in many 
cases to arrange that large quantities of the more 
bulky kinds of forage are ready for such of the artillery 
as are near the head of the column. Hence, if this 
position be assigned to the cavalry, one somewhat 
advanced may without inconvenience be given to a 
considerable proportion of the artillery also.‘^ The 
temporary defensive power acquired by relatively 
small bodies has been noticed. It appears to be a 
not unreasonable deduction, that artillery, protected 

* Boguslaswlci, p. 94, Nearly all the corps artillery “joins in action 
of Then artillery en masse up to effective range. 

So also German General, p. 245 ; compare also Borbstaedt, p. 345; 
Duke of Wurtembei-g, p. 18; Prince Hohenlohe, p. 17. 
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by a fairly strong advanced-guard, runs little risk of 
being captured, provided the general situation of the 
hostile forces is discovered by the cavalry as soon as 
any of them arrive ^vithin thirty-six hours’ march. 

^ piere are strong motives for assigning such a po- 
sition in the order of march to the artillery. Any 
portion of an army which may be engaged more or 
less independently, and which, under orders given it 
may require to seize upon and hold positions occupied 
by the enemy, needs for the puipose of attack a 
large proportion of artillery in hand. The enemy’s 
skirmishers must be driven in before the artilleiy can 
come fairly into play. But in so far as the actual 
attempt to seize any position, large or small, is con- 
cerned, every fight, except under the rarest circum- 
stances, necessarily nowadays commences by heavy 
artillery-fire. It is impossible for the infantry even 
to , approach the lines of the enemy till the first fierce- 
ness of the fire of the defence has been taken off. 
The period, therefore, during which an artillery action 
IS progressing, will be simply lost to the advance of 
the infantry, unless the artillery can be brought into 
action before it is necessary for the main body to ap- 
proach. This preparatory action of the artilleiy has 
become so distinrt a phase of the action, that it is 
essential to a considerable extent to adapt our order 
of march to it. Formerly batteries moved up with 
their division to the attack ; and therefore, as the guns 
could always get into position when the line was 
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formed, it was better that while a certain proportion 
of artillery was ready to protect formations, the re- 
mainder should come up when the general arrange- 
ments had been completed. But now, when it is essen- 
tial to keep out of the rayon of destruction during all 
phases of a battle every portion of an army which is 
not absolutely required within it, it seems far better 
that only so much of the infantry as is necessary for 
the actual protection of the guns should be with them 
during the preliminary firing, and that the remainder 
should be ready to move up as the hostile fire some- 
what slackens. They need only be ready to take ad- 
vantage of the first impression made by the artillery. 
It must be remembered that now, when more than 
ever infantry requires the support of artillery, it will 
be somewhat less certain to receive a very efficient 
support from it at the moment preceding attack. It 
has, I think, rarely been the case in any actual battle 
of the past, that infantry would have been less effici- 
ently supported if the guns had been of the present 
character, and had been somewhat further withdrawn. 
The reasons which determine the selection of battle- 
fields usually decide the question in favour of more 
efficient artilleiy action from a distance than from 
infantry range, even as to the mere fall of the ground. 
But there is for all that, no doubt, truth in Sir G. 
Wolseley’s remark, that now more than formerly the 
extent of support which artillery will be able to render 
whilst infantry is assaulting, must depend on the char- 
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acter of the ground they are able to occupy, since they 
cannot move up so as to make use of canister. Hence, 
for this reason also, the length of time during which 
artillery can fire in preparing the way for infantry, 
without unduly delaying the general attack, becomes 
a matter of the greatest importance. Combining, 
then, these two facts of the greater security afforded to 
artillery by small bodies in consequence of the highly 
defensive character of the small-arm in operations of 
this kind, and the essential need of the presence of 
artillery very early in the action, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that a large part of the artillery ought 
to be placed near the head of the column. I should, 
in fact, propose to have in ordinary country, immedi- 
ately in rear of the advanced-guard, and perhaps of a 
single battalion of infantry, the whole of the artillery 
of each division moving by a single road. Where a 
corps d’armee has to move by one road, it would 
seem best to have the divisional batteries of the lead- 
ing division directly in rear of the advanced-guard.^ 
Then, immediately in rear of the ist division, the 

* This was the general order of the Prussian advance on Gravelotte. 
And though there were details in which the artillery was certainly not 
well managed, the march appears to illustrate the form in which the 
principles, which both Boguslawski and the German General maintain 
that the war confirmed the Prussians, would be applied. Prince PIo- 
henlohe in principle advocates much the same. It should be obsenmd 
that the advanced-guard is here made somewhat stronger in infantry 
than would usually be the case, because the fact of the whole corps 
moving along a single road implies a country in which artillery would 
be exposed to greater danger, and be less immediately available. 
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reserve artillery of the corps followed by the artillery 
of the 2d division, then the 2d division and the 
remainder on the same principle. Any batteries of 
position artillery, however, and any guns kept as an 
army reserve, would follow in the rear of the whole 
column. Last but these would be the heavy reserve 
cavalry. Therefore, the order of march which would 
seem advisable, the whole of each corps were by the 
circumstances of the country constrained to move on 
a single road, would be this : — 

1. The light cavalry. Its extreme advance thrown 
out to a distance 48 hours ahead of the main body. 
Its main body, with horse-artillery, &c., half-way be- 
tween the advanced-guard of the corps and its own 
advance. 

2. Advanced-guard of all arms, including (order not 
here specified), 

One battery field-artillery. 

One brigade of infantry. 

Four squadrons. 

Some sappers — strength dependent on char- 
acter of probable road. 

First Division. 

3. The other battery of field-artillery.*^" 

It will l3e observed that from tlie present constitution of our coips 
d’armee it is inevitable to violate, so far as tbe divisional artillery is con- 
cerned, the principle I have advocated of always, when possible, work- 
ing with three or four batteries at a time. The Prussians have 90 guns 
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4. One battalion of Rifles. 

5. One company of Royal Engineers. 

6. 2d brigade. 

7. One troop militaiy police. 

8. RESERVE ARTILLERY OF CORPS. 

Second Division. 

9. A body which will;, if necessary, form the ad- 
vanced-guard of the division, should it ultimately be 
able to move by a separate road (told off and heading 
the divisional column, but simply forming part of it, and 
with no increased distance. The object of placing it 
here is to enable the division at any moment to move 
independently by a different road without interfering 
with the order of march, as would be inevitable if 
troops had in this case to be brought up from the 
rear to form it. Moreover, in case of the division 
coming into action, it is very desirable that it should 
have to support its own advanced-guard, not become 
intermingled with the general corps advanced-guard 
taken from the other division). 

One battalion of Rifles. 

One battery. Sappers, as with corps advance. 

One squadron. Whenever possible, however, 
this should be attached to the corps advance. 

in their corps d’annee of 30,000 men — we have 78; the Prussians 
have two infantry divisions — we have three ; hence we have two 
batteries per division to their four. The result is, that as one battery is 
required for the advanced-guard, the other must be left to move alone. 
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10. The other battery field-artillery. 

11. One company of Royal Engineers. 

12. 1st brigade. 

13. 2d brigade. 

14. One troop military police. 

15. Third Division, in same order as second. 

16. The company of Royal Engineers attached to 
corps, and the equipment troop as ordered each day. 

17. The pontoon-train, unless othenvise ordered, 

18. The telegraph troop. 

19. Any remaining cavalry of the divisions that is 
not sent far in advance following later, so as to arrive 
at the next halt at a convenient hour. 

20. The heavy reserve cavalry, do. do. 

21. Any position-artillery moving by this road. 

22. Reserve ammunition. 

. 23,' Baggage-train, ;&c. &c. 

24. One troop military police. 

■,2,5. 'Rear-guard* , ' 

If collision with the enemy does not occur for some 
days after this order of march has been adopted, a 
different division would on each successive day take 
the lead, the advanced division of one day taking 
the rear of the column on the next In this way 
alone does it seem possible to save those portions of 
the mounted corps, cavalry and artillery, which must 
form part of the column, from the injury caused them 
by having to be ready day after day at an excessively 
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early hour. It is to be remembered that here those 
marches only are taken into account in which it is 
necessary to be ready for serious engagement with 
the enemy. In fact, such marches are not likely to 
be usually of very long duration. Every effort would 
be made to be prepared for the extra strain caused by 
them during the period when collision need not be 
anticipated ; the lead of the actual column would then 
be habitually given to the infantry in order to save 
them, while, by the same means, the horses of cavalry 
and artillery could be fed at a convenient hour ; and 
inspections being more satisfactory, there would be 
less fear of sore backs and of other mischief. 

I have selected, as more conveniently illustrating 
the general principle, a march in which the whole 
corps has necessarily to pass through a district 
throughout which it is confined to one road, but may 
expect to meet the enemy in less enclosed countiy, 
as was the case with many of the Prussian corps at 
Gravelotte. But in almost all cases it will be better 
for each division to move by a separate road, A 
corps d'armee moving along a single road occupies, 
with the ammunition necessary for action, i8 miles. 
The longer a column is, moreover, the slower must be 
the pace at which a march is regulated, in order to avoid 
the increased delays due to inevitable losses of distance. 

It may be safely inferred, therefore, that more 
troops will rapidly be available for action by moving 
divisions on separate roads than by crowding them 
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one behind another^ unless the roads are at least three 
miles apart. The increased temporary retaining 
power of an advanced-guard, if this be combined with 
ample and early intelligence brought in by cavalry, 
would prevent all danger of an enemy’s breaking in 
between the columns. These, moreover, no longer 
require to be elaborately formed up before moving to 
support They may be regarded as depots for feeding 
the advance. There was scarcely a movement of the 
campaign, in which the country at all permitted it, 
during which the Prussians did not move their divi- 
sions by separate roads. As long as the cavalry is 48 
hours in advance, each division ought certainly to 
occupy a separate road, unless these are very widely 
dispersed. If there were roads within a reasonable 
distance of one another, it would be very desirable to 
move by brigades rather than by divisions, but our 
present supply - arrangements, being all divisional, 
hardly admit of this. When the army approaches 
within reach of collision, the cavalry will be obliged 
to contract their distance, but it will be essential for 
them never to lose sight of the enemy As a rule, 
however, the army, having advanced so far that its 
cavalry has met the cavalry skirmishers thrown out by 
the enemy, will be prepared either to assume some ad- 

* Boguslawski, p. 89, points out that the cavalry were usually kept 
in presence of the enemy up to the last moment, and that this was in- 
variably found advantageous. They were never at any time allowed to 
lose touch of him. He uses, p. 88, the expression that up to the veiy 
last they were required ‘‘ Stets Fiihlung zu halten.” 

, B. 
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vanced position in order to force the enemy to attack, or, 
if it be not in condition to attack the whole army, will 
seek to obtain some opportunity of assailing with ad- 
vantage a detached portion of the enemy’s forces ; or, 
lastly, the nature of the operation on which it has been 
engaged having drawn the enemy upon it, according to 
the intention of the movement, it will throw itself into 
as strong a position as possible and await attack. In 
the latter case the march is over, and the disposition 
need not here be further considered. But it is obvious 
that an army which desires to draw on attack must 
be ready to adopt rapidly on occasion one or other of 
the two first alternatives, to find occasions for them, 
and to act rapidly when these present themselves. 
In order to force the enemy to incur the losses of 
attack on a large scale, it is essential to be ready to 
incur these on the small scale by rapid local attack 
with numbers locally superior. Exceptional in its 
nature as was Alvensleben’s action on the i 6 th of 
August at Rezonville, it suggests reflections of a much 
more general kind as to a possible advantage to be 
taken of the present condition of arms, more especially 
in order to arrive at the result for which, as I have 
maintained, an English army ought to strive. It is 
clear that the whole of, say, 120,000 men could not 
move with the same rapidity to strike a sharp de- 
cisive blow as a smaller body specially prepared to 
take advantage of any information that may be sud- 
denly brought in by the cavalry. Assume, then, 
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that the protecting cavalry have surrounded the 
army up to the latest possible moment, so that full 
information has been acquired as to the enemy's posi- 
tion and movements ; also that an adequate advanced- 
guard has been pushed forward on every road, and all 
advanced-guards are in perfect correspondence with 
one another. The first essential would then appear to 
be — to have a force ready in hand for immediate action, 
powerfully made up of all arms, and sufficiently com- 
plete in itself to be able to take advantage of any 
favourable circumstances that may present them- 
selves. Since a comparatively small body is with very 
great difficulty expelled from a position, the advan- 
tages of having ready for action such a force, power- 
ful, yet capable of comparatively rapid movements, 
are obvious. There is very little fear that a posi- 
tion once so secured will not be maintained if the 
remainder of the army is within any reasonable dis- 
tance of it I am not advocating the old error of a 
mere concentration on an advanced -guard. That 
must result inevitably now, as formerly, where the 
concentrating army is really dispersed, in a triumph 
for the enemy in succession over every fragment as 
it arrives. But where an army is marching under the 
protection of a covering envelope of cavalry and of a 
proper system of advanced-guards, so that it receives 
full notice of what is going on before it> it enjoys the 
double advantage of being able to move on a very broad 
front, and therefore with great ease and rapidity, and 
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of being able to concentrate to any extent that may be 
desirable before coming into collision with the enemy. 
If, therefore, an army of four corps be thus marching 
previous to any defined plan of action in detail hav- 
ing been arranged — the enemy's position not being 
accurately known — I should propose that one corps, 
prepared by every possible means for exception- 
ally rapid movement, be in advance, followed in a 
kind of second line of columns by the other three 
corps. In order, however, not to over-extend the 
advanced corps, or to contract too much the space 
taken up by the others, I would propose that the 
advanced corps, whilst furnishing advanced-guards for 
the whole immediate front, in order that all sources 
of information may be in the hands of the corps com- 
mander in the first instance, should not furnish them 
for the two flank corps on either side, v/hich would 
find their own, and would, in fact, remain in a kind 
of echelon on either flank, extending laterally beyond 
the front occupied by the advanced corps. 

There seems no good reason why corps should be 
always identical in their formation, I do not see what 
there is in modern conditions to alter the dictum of 
Napoleon, quoted by Rossel, p. 133,— ‘‘ II est bon 
que les corps d'armee ne soient pas egaux, qu’ll y en 
ait de quatre divisions, de trois, de deux.” It is quite 
true that during the late campaign the French seem 
to have suffered from this arrangement, as from 
so many others; but it would be absurd to con- 
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dude on that account that* in every detail their 
scheme was defective and that of the Prussians 
perfect I have assumed, in the above arrange- 
ments for the march, that the corps are all formed 
on the model of an English corps d’armee at present 
fixcdJ^ But if differences be admitted in the con- 
stitution of corps, obviously it would be convenient 
to use that which, not necessarily numerically the 
strongest, had most divisions. If, as appears to be 
the present intention, a light division is formed, the 
corps to which it belonged, or the division alone, 
would be habitually in front. But this is clearly not 
necessary in order to enable such a form of movement 
as I urge to be carried out. All that is needed is, 
that there should be, so to say, a corps for duty. 
The great objection to the arrangement of having a 
special corps as a general advanced-guard is, obviously, 
that it destroys the corps^ connection between each 
body and its advanced-^^/^r^si But I should propose 
to give the march a special protection as regards this 
point, to be noted under the next section. Moreover, 
what I now speak of is not, in the ordinary sense, an 
advanced-guard, but an advanced body, which may, 
without interfering with the general orderly advance 
of the army, be thrown forward into special action. 
It is impossible to lay down that either this or any 

* Taken, as all otlier of these official details are, from the only work 
in which, so far as I am aware, they are published — Sir G. Wolseley’s 
Handbook. 
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other form is advisable as an invariable rule. I 
only urge that it presents exceptional advantages 
under the present conditions of war.^ 

When the army is moving to attack an enemy in a 
known position, on the other hand, the precise order 
of march must be so arranged as to be appropriate to 
the special position of the enemy. In general, in this 
case of four corps, three would form the first line, and 
one would be held in reserve. The order of march of 
the several corps would not materially differ from 
that I have already given. When in actual presence 
of the enemy, as far as possible, if sufficient verita- 
ble dragoons — mounted riflemen — belonged to the 
cavalry division, these only would be left before the 
enemy. The remainder of the light cavalry would 
pass off, partly to the flanks, partly to the divisions 
to which they belong. Sufficient infantry from the 
advance must secure positions for the batteries. 

* In a different form tlie same idea appears to have impressed itself 
on Captain Lahure, but lie wishes to leave it to his independent 
cavahy corps.” Sui'ely, however, cavalry is not the arm one would 
employ to take up defensive positions, unless, indeed, by ‘‘cavalry” 
mounted riflemen are meant. Now, no one has shown more forcibly 
than Captain Lahure himself how contrary a tiling to all experience 
it is to believe that cavalry can retain their own best qualities, unless 
those who are to be mounted riflemen are as distinct as possible from 
those who are to act by charging. If sufficient cavalry are provided to 
form, with horse -artillery and mounted riflemen, a genuinely inde- 
pendent corps, in addition to the cavalry required for protecting the 
march of the army, that might be perhaps the best form of all of my 
“corps for duty j ” but that cavalry and horse-artilieiy alone can now, 
less than ever, assume a defensive has been well established by 
Prince Holienlohe Ingelfingen, if it needed proof. 
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Then the guns must be pushed on as rapidly as 
possible. Other details can only be fixed by spe- 
cial circumstances. 

In very enclosed country the cavalry will not be 
able to lead. That duty must be intrusted to in- 
fantry. Though, from the extremely feeble nature 
of the enemy, it is perhaps impossible to depend 
absolutely on the experience of the Germans during 
the campaign of Le Mans and the West, it certainly 
would appear that powerful bodies of mounted rifle- 
men may be safely trusted, and best trusted, to form 
the advance even in such country. Obviously, how- 
ever, in these cases, wfliere artillery can hardly be 
used effectively, the mass of it ought to be kept very 
much further back on the line of march. The Ger- 
mans had to thank their enemy that they did not 
get this lesson pretty severely impressed on them. 

Nevertheless, too much allowance must not be 
made for the character of the country. Where an 
enemy is known to be cowed or falling back, he is 
very apt to mistake properly-equipped dragoons for 
infantry.* The long Prussian march at the beginning 
of the war can hardly be regarded merely as pursuit, 
since the French army was by no means crushed. 
The success of that march seems to suggest that 
where the country is occasionally broken and occa- 
sionally open, the cavalry or dragoons should main- 
tain the advance as long as possible, and the artillery 
* Rossel, p. 148. 
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be as near to the front as safety permits. The march 
of August 1S70 certainly did not lie always through 
open country. 

The passage of long mountain-defiles has so often 
been a matter of importance that it requires separate 
consideration. 

A few "mounted riflemen’^ should be sent well 
ahead down every possible road some miles in ad- 
vance. Only so many, however, should thus go for- 
ward as may be necessary to examine the roads and 
keep communication with the rear. The advanced- 
guard would follow these. It would appear ex- 
tremely desirable, from the experience of Trautenau 
and of Nachod, to provide an advanced - guard 
sufficient not merely to protect the march, but to 
clear the further side of the defile without delaying 
the general advance of the corps. Till the dibottchi 
from the defile has been cleared, the mere crowding 
up of the whole mass upon the front will induce con- 
fusion without increasing strength. The chance 
which is almost certain to be offered is this : the 
enemy will not meet in great force the advance of 
tlie column from the defile itself, because it will be 
impossible for him to know by what road the main 
force of the army will pass. The great object there- 
fore is, not to allow the enemy’s opposition to pro- 
duce more confusion and loss of time than can be 
avoided. 

Sufficient infantry must be in front to crown the 
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heights. A supporting body of infantry with a couple 
of guns would protect the immediate advance along 
the road. The remainder of the same battery, how- 
ever, with only one waggon, might precede the next 
body of infantry, say one battalion strong, which 
would serve as support to the first advance. The 
reason of the distribution is this: the necessity for 
having guns as far in advance as safety permits 
has been proved by the experience of Trail tenau ; 
but more guns than two could certainly not be used 
effectively on the road itself ; while, if it was necessary 
to support the infantry in clearing the heights, the 
guns would move out of the road much more easily, 
and come into action quite as effectively, if some space 
was allowed them in which to select their own ”way. 
It 'would be probably convenient, in such a passage, 
to have near to the front a considerable proportion of 
engineers, and they might safely follow these first 
supports. A small number of troopers should ac- 
company the advance of the advanced-guard, in order 
to keep up communication constantly with the rear 
and with any dragoons sent out in front. 

A considerable space should be left (say 400 yards) 
in rear of this double advanced body. Then a second 
support might follow, consisting of perhaps a battalion 
and another battery with three waggons. In order 
to have some cavalry ready to act on leaving the 
defile, the need of which is sure to be then felt, a 
squadron or two might, probably with advantage. 
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lead the next body, which would form the main force 
of the advanced-guard, and be very strongly supplied 
with artillery, in order to force the passage on the 
further side. It would be absurd to fix accurately 
the force of this, since it will be largely affected 
by the nature of the defile, the character of the de- 
hotichi^ and the supposed force of the enemy on the 
further side ; but in general terms it may be laid 
down that it should be sufficiently strong to force the 
debouchi. 

The remainder of the corps should follow at perhaps 
two or three miles’ distance, a considerable propor- 
tion of artillery being near the front ; because, in case 
the advance requires support, it will almost certainly 
chiefly need artillery, as was proved at Trautenau.^* 
The distance from the advance of the main body is 
fixed by the consideration that it will not be safe to 
leave the advanced-guard without possibility of support 
during an action — that marching through a defile is 
necessarily very slow— that yet it certainly is here 
less safe than elsewhere to allow the main body to 
be attacked without sufficient warning — and that 
it is well, if possible, to leave time for clearing the 
defile. Obviously, in the case of a defile, the general 
principle that the advanced-guard should be suffi- 

* By far the most perfectly arranged passage of a mountain-chain 
appears to have been Manteufrel’s against Bourbaki. — Wartensleben, 
p. 11-50 especially. As yet, however, we have no details of it. 
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ciently far in advance to admit of tlie deployment of 
the column, does not apply. 

Ail that can possibly be done to diminish the 
length of column till the defile is forced should be 
attended to. In order that the advanced-guard may 
be able to bring its force to bear as rapidly as possi- 
ble, all waggons of artillery which can possibly be 
spared from their batteries should follow the rear 
of the whole advanced-guard. Without exception, all 
second reserve ammunition-waggons, all baggage, 
all ambulance, except the regimental ambulance, and 
all pontoon-trains, &c., should be left behind on the near 
side of the defile till the debouche on the further side 
has been seized. Whether the telegraph train should 
or should not follow earlier must entirely depend on 
the nature of the undertaking, and the degree of co- 
operation with other corps which is required. 
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PRECAUTIONS ON THE MARCH 
AND IN POSITION. 

(/;.) MODE OF COVERING AN ARMY ON THE MARCH 
OR IN POSITION IN ORDER TO CONCEAL ITS 
MOVEMENTS, AND TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 
OF THOSE OF THE ENEMY. 

Many of the precautions which will now in practice 
be of the greatest importance, have necessarily been 
dealt with in considering the order of march. In this 
part of the paper I intend chiefly to consider in what 
points of detail it is necessary to modify our present 
practice of outposts, and on what principles the detail 
should be arranged. The protecting body of cavalry 
thrown out in advance of the army will be the first, 
and during the early stages of the campaign the most 
important, of the means of precaution which an army 
can adopt. Obviously the cavalry - must, when en- 
gaged on this duty, work to a great extent indepen- 
dently. Whether it will or will not be advisable to 
place the whole under one officer, or to leave the con- 
nection between cavalry brigades to be maintained 
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by the several brigade commanders, must depend on 
circumstances. It is, however, exceedingly necessary 
in either case to take account in this arrangement, as 
in all others, of the connection between particular 
cavalry regiments and the corps to which they be- 
long. I should propose, therefore, taking as an illus- 
tration the march of four corps, with one corps in 
advance of the others, that whilst the cavalry of the 
advance coi'ps is thrown out along the front of the 
line of march, the duty be taken to right and left by 
the cavalry divisions of the right and left corps respect- 
ively. Thus each corps will have to its own front, 
and on the side on which it is most exposed, cavalry, 
whose reports will be furnished to their own corps 
commander as well as to the corps commander of the 
advance. The extreme outward patrols of the cav- 
alry would be about 48 hours ahead of the main 
body, each cavalry division supporting its patrols at 
about a day's march in rear of them. 

Each corps^ would of course have its special advanced- 
guard. With each main advanced-guard of the flank 
corps a certain number of troopers from the extreme 
advanced corps would march, in order that all informa- 
tion might at once be sent to the commander of that 
corps. As, however, it would be necessary to have a 
general commander for the advanced -guard, and a sub- 

^ Except, in the case cited, the centre corps following in second line, 
which would obviously be protected by the corps in fi’ont, and need only 
keep communication with it and the flank corps. 
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ordinate commander of the outposts for each corps 
d'armee and division, it might be well that the reports 
of the cavalry belonging to the advanced corps should 
be delivered in the first instance to the commander 
of the advanced-guard of this advanced corps. 

As I by no means urge this special order of march 
as always advisable, it will be sufficient to note that in 
whatsoever way the corps may be moving, the two 
most important precautions which it appears neces- 
sary to take for the sake of avoiding the risk of acci- 
dents, such as have so often occurred in the transmis- 
sion of information, are these : first, to secure that the 
whole of the front shall be guarded by a body so far 
under a single officer that all reports may be in the 
first instance forwarded to him secondly, to estab- 
lish such a connection between the force following a 
particular road, and the advanced-guard on that road, 
as may avoid all risk of information not being imme- 
diately conveyed to the former. One difficulty among 
many which stand in the way of placing the whole ad- 
vanced-guard of a large army under the charge of a 
single corps is, that if the several divisions occupy as 

* I had not noticed when this waswi'itten that this is strongly Marshal 
Eiigeand’s opinion (see Bugeaud, p. 72) as to the duty of each division, 
and that his editor (see Bugeaud, note, p. 1S3) had put fonvard the alcove. 
As it stood, it had been intended to rest on the notorious fact that the 
weak point of a division is where two brigades meet— the weak point of 
a corps where two divisions meet — the weak point of an ai-my where two 
corps meet It would seem advisable even to limit independently mov- 
ing armies to such size as would restrict the space watched by their out- 
posts to what one man could superintend. 
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many roads as possible, the corps in advance will be 
too widely dispersed for effective action. It is, there- 
fore, that I do not propose that the actual advanced- 
guard duty of the whole army should be carried on 
by the corps in advance, but that from it patrols, both 
of infantry and cavalry, should be constantly passing 
to the advanced-guards thrown out by the flank corps 
of the second line whenever the army halts. Dupli- 
cates of whatever reports are sent back to the corps 
for which he does not furnish the advanced-guards 
should always be brought by his own troopers from 
other corps to the advanced corps commander. Any 
attempt to give the whole advance duties to the 
advanced corps would not allow the men of this corps 
to receive their fair share of rest, and would therefore 
also incapacitate them for those exceptional exertions 
for which they are likely to be called on. 

Supposing that for special reasons it is more con- 
venient to have all the corps simply marching side by 
side in a single line, it will still be necessary to ap- 
point an officer to the general charge of the advanced- 
guards of the army, in order that any information that 
may be received by one corps may be known to some 
one who has the means of comparing it with reports 
from other directions, and of making sure that all 
that is necessary is at once transmitted to head- 
quarters, and^commiinicated to other corps. A pro- 
perly-organised telegraphic service ought to enable 
the information which a commander-in-chief requires 
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to reach him more rapidly by this means than by any 
other. All outposts and patrols should be under the 
command of the ofEicer of the advanced-guard, whether 
of the division, corps, or army to which they belong. 
As far as possible the relationship between the several 
advanced-guards and the body of which they are the 
direct advance should also be maintained intact But 
without some one responsible for the mutual co-ope- 
ration throughout of the whole protecting body, it is 
difficult to see how risk of frequent misunderstandings 
can be avoided. Our tendency is to extend on the 
march over more ground than formerly. Such errors 
occurred even when extension was less. 

Where the army is necessarily moving on a nar- 
row front, the actual advance duties might be taken 
along the whole line by the advanced corps. If the 
corps are really organised unities, it will be incon- 
venient to break one up if it can be avoided, even 
should the army be very restricted as to the front on 
which it is compelled to advance. In case all ad- 
vanced-guards are furnished by one corps, then there 
should be attached to each advanced-guard cavalry 
belonging to the corps whose march it directly pro- 
tects. 

I have dwelt at some length on these questions, be- 
cause it is in the arrangement for larger combinations 
that our regulations are at present deficient General 
Walker has pointed out that our English system of 
patrols and advanced-guards is, in the abstract, and 
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so far as it goes, excellent; and that the less we 
imagine we can obtain the Prussian success by adopt- 
ing their mere forms, the more likely 'we are to ap- 
preciate the spirit of what they have done. Minute 
details ought to be avoided. The fewer of them that 
are prescribed the better. What we require is effective 
practice on varied ground, and sound training. It is, 
hoAvever, important to notice, that at present no ade- 
quate arrangements have been made for the combi- 
nation of the three arms on this duty. All that our 
regulations determine is the manner of forming the 
protecting bodies for each of the arms. An occasional 
note is no doubt added for each as to the manner of 
combining with other arms, but it is probably the 
natural result of the practical separation of the organ- 
isation of each from that of the other that the system 
is worked out not as a whole, but only as to one arm 
at a time, and to fractions of that arm. 

Now there are, in fact, two distinct bodies engaged 
in an adequate system for protecting either a march 
or a position, unless the two armies are actually in 
presence of one another. That more distant from the 
army will consist of the larger portion of the cavalry, 
with probably nearly, if not quite, all of the horse- 
artillery also. It will have its own system of out- 
posts and patrols in position, and its own system of 
advanced-guards and skirmishers in front of it on the 
march. For this body, so far as the detail on each 
road is concerned, the great necessity is, that as it 

I ■ 
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possesses no defensive strength, and is peculiarly 
liable to surprise, only the smallest possible bodies 
should be exposed to the enemy’s efibrts. The ad- 
vanced vedettes or skirmishers may be gradually sup- 
ported by bodies still small, but capable of presenting 
a more serious resistance ; these again by others yet 
larger, and so on until the main body of the cavaliy 
is I'eached. The general form of this outer protecting 
body will in fact be as General Walker puts it — an 
open fan ; or as Sir G. Wolseley has said of the 
nearer screen, an open hand. For the outer screen, 
however, the essential principle is that it should only 
be intended to afford a retarding resistance to the 
enemy. The extreme outer portion should yield at 
once. As this falls back, the whole will gather 
strength. It must then yield or not, according to the 
apparent strength of the enemy. As a rule, the 
smaller the detached bodies in front, the more easily 
will they both gather information and escape. 

Our experience of the proper use of cavalry on 
this kind of duty is defective, for a very curious reason. 
Long as it has been the practice for armies to employ 
cavalry in this manner, there is no campaign as to 
which we possess records of the manner in which two 
armies, each thus prepared for the encounter, met 
one another. The American war perhaps supplies us 
with the nearest approach to an example ; but their 
cavalry was organised on so different a footing from 
that of European armies, that it is difficult to draw 
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conclusions from it. The question is, now that any 
satisfactory system is sure to be studied by every 
nation in Europe, how, when cavalry advance meets 
cavalry advance, is advantage to be secured ? I have 
noticed already that Napoleon considered dragoons 
(mounted riflemen) to be the proper support for 
cavalry on outpost duty. They obviously supply the 
defensive element in which cavalry by themselves are 
deficient. A force the main body of which was well 
supplied with horse-artillery and with mounted rifle- 
men, ought surely to be more ready for all emergencies 
than any other that could be thrown forward into this 
advanced position. 

The Prussian experience appears to have forced 
on them a strong conviction of the necessity of a 
powerful proportion of mounted riflemen possessed 
of a really effective infantry weapon.^ If this is so, 
it would seem to be a legitimate deduction that 
these men should be, as Napoleon found advisable, 
equipped as completely like infantiy as possible. 
Further, that instead of moving by cavalry fours 
and sections, they should when on foot adopt a 

^ This seems the fair inference from the assertion already quoted from 
the German General, that all engaged in the campaigns in the west be- 
came convinced of the necessity of a far-reaching arm for those cavaliy 
who had to fight on foot. The superiority on foot of infantry that has 
been mounted to dismounted cavaliy has been too often proved to need 
fresh discussion. See, however, ‘Modem Cavalry/ p. 7, 20, 124, 132, 
139. On the other hand, the superiority of a cavalry trained to believe 
in the effect of their charge over cavalry quite otherwise taught, has been 
again and again illustrated ; see especially note to p. 155, infra. 
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regular infantry drill. The action of bodies sup- 
porting cavalry has so frequently to be moral rather 
than forcible, to impose on the enemy rather than 
to injure him, that every advantage that can be 
taken of the chance of leading him to believe that the 
more decisive portion of the army is arriving should 
be employed. At the same time the principle must 
be laid down, that, except under the rarest circum- 
stances, these cavalry advanced bodies are not in- 
tended to fight, but to watch the enemy. It is only 
when touch has been lost that it must be recovered 
at all cost. For this reason, therefore, the horse- 
artillery and the greater portion of the mounted rifle- 
men ought to be kept with the main body of the 
cavalry advance, not pushed further forward. The 
exact distance apart of the several fractions of this 
extreme advanced body, or. the number of steps by 
which the force should become increasingly larger as 
the main body is approached, can hardly be laid 
down. This depends on an infinite variety of cir- 
cumstances. As a rule, however, it may be said 
that from the extreme advanced patrol to the main 
body of the independent cavalry a day's march should 
intervene. 

The inner protecting body is designed for a some- 
what different purpose. It is distinctly intended to 
afford not only information, but direct protection, to 
the main army. It is formed of all arms. It is with 
reference to this force that the expressions so fre- 
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quently employed as to the use of the several arms 
on outpost duty/’ must be understood to be intend- 
ed to apply. Here the cavalry will still be the best 
force for the advance in the daytime and on open 
ground. The infantry will best perform the same duty 
at night and in enclosed country. The artillery are 
only placed on outpost duty with this body at all 
when the ground admits of their effective action. 
When they are so sent forward, it will not be to the 
positions which they are intended to occupy in the 
event of attack, but to the main body of the outposts 
of that part of the position. When time permits, 
epaulments will be prepared, and distances calculated 
at the various points which artillery is intended, if 
necessary, to occupy. By this means a smaller num- 
ber of guns at the outposts can be made available for 
the same extent of ground. 

It is essential that this outlying force should be 
entirely distinct from the main body. It would usu- 
ally be formed from the advanced -guard. In posi- 
tion, supposing some such scheme as that suggested 
by Sir G. Wolseley, for the detail to be carried out, the 
most important point to be decided would seem to be 
that of the distance from the main body to be guarded 
and watched. The danger which is now incurred by 
an army whose outposts are not pushed sufficiently 
far, was illustrated again and again during the war. 
The panic produced by guns opening suddenly, as 
they now can, from immense distances, where the 
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enemy’s position has been reconnoitred beforehand, is 
sure to be most disastrous. 

The best remedy would appear to be to have small 
detached posts well pushed forward on the possible 
lines of an enemy’s advance which threaten most 
danger. The system long since proposed in this 
respect by Marshal Bugeaud seems even more adapt- 
ed to our present condition of warfare than to that of 
his time. 

It is to be specially noted that night-attacks were 
quite a prominent feature of the late war. Again 
and again positions, which the French had won at 
great cost during the daytime, were recovered by the 
Prussians with little difficulty in consequence of the 
careless manner in which the night-duty was carried 
on. 

If the country around has been thoroughly searched 
to sufficient distance by cavalry during the day, there 
ought to be little difficulty in selecting positions for 
concealed detached posts of observation which an 
enemy must pass in order to approach rapidly and 
quietly. 

The next point of importance appears to be to 
apply more thoroughly our system of patrolling 
rather than of mere sentries in camps. The principle 
is as distinctly laid down in our cavalry regulations 
as it ever was in the Prussian, that patrols are far 
more essential than sentries. A system of patrols 
has been also adapted to our infantry outpost system. 
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All that is required in this respect is, that it should be 
thoroughly understood that for the livelier, the more 
active phase of war, on which we have entered, the 
essential thing is to be possessed of the fullest possible 
information. We must not await quietly in our camp, 
under certain protecting sentries, the moment of the 
enemy’s advance. Lost time is now too costly for 
that 

It seems unnecessary to go into the exact form for 
carrying out the process of arranging the radiating 
fingers of the “ open hand,” since no form can be pre- 
scribed for any further purpose than that of illustrat- 
ing how such an arrangement may be carried out ; 
and this has been already done by Sir G. Wolseley 
(p. 1 8 1, 182). It should, however, be noticed, that it 
is not very clearly determined in our regulations whe- 
ther ^Hhe reserve” and the inlying pickets are or are 
not the same body. It can hardly be too strongly 
insisted on that the duty of the inlying pickets is 
merely that of keeping up the necessary vigilance 
over the sleeping camp. The outposts ought to be 
an entirely independent body, communicating with 
the inlying pickets when necessary, but entirely dis- 
tinct from them. 

There seems to be no object here in going into the 
question of the ordinary duties either of an advanced- 
guard commander or of a rear-guard. The principles 
in regard to them are well established, have under- 
gone no essential change, and can scarcely be dis- 
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cussed briefly without leaving a false impression. It 
may, however, be noted, that from the increased diffi- 
culty of regaining lost ground, an advanced-guard 
ought to be more chary than formerly of yielding to 
any but a definitely superior force. A rear-guard, on 
the other hand, whilst taking full advantage of the in- 
creased retaining power of a small body over a large 
one, needs to be more than ever careful to abandon 
its ground in good time, lest its retreat should be cut 
off, or it should suffer terrible losses in falling back. 

Some principles of the Prussian army for forming 
advanced -guards on the march appear worthy of 
adoption. We have no need to imitate their forms. 
Their first support to the flanking parties and ad- 
vance is of much the same organisation as our sup- 
port,^ and is called a 'Wortrupp;’’ but immediately in 
rear of this they have a second support rather nearer 
to the first support than to the main body of the ad- 
vanced-guard, and called a 'Tiauptrupp.” This is a 
body somewhat stronger than the vortrupp, especially 
in infantry, and with a fresh number of guns, — whilst, 
though the vortrupp has fewer infantry, it has some 
cavalry attached to it The idea is obvious. It is 
intended that as soon as the vortrupp is engaged in 
action, a powerful supporting body should be at hand 
to enable the advanced portion of the guard to sus- 
tain the fight till the main body has come up. This 
is clearly adapted to those conditions of modern war- 
* Sir G. Wolseley, p. 216. 
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fare which make it so difficult to regain lost ground^ 
so comparatively easy to hold for a short time 
against superior numbers a position once secured. 
It is further consistent with those circumstances which 
render it far more dangerous than formerly for an 
army to be caught on the march even by small hos- 
tile detachments. Our advanced-guard is obviously 
intended not to fight. This principle, undoubtedly 
applicable in past times, may often be sound still. 
But there are times when it would be very dangerous, 
and the opportunity of acting effectively ought to be 
in^the hands of the commander of the advanced-guard. 

The principle that the distance of the advanced- 
guard from the main body should be such as to admit 
of the latter’s coming into effective actio 7 i is as sound 
as ever. But ^‘deployment” is a word of somewhat 
doubtful signification now, since it may be questioned 
whether battalions will ever again be deployed, in the 
old sense of the word, in action. The distance so 
assigned is still, for want of a better principle, con- 
venient as a guide. But it must be remembered that 
it is now more than ever necessary to be ready on 
occasion to sacrifice the less for the greater, and the 
sole limit to the degree of advance advisable is the 
danger lest advanced troops should be beyond the 
range of effective support, and so expose the head of 
an unguarded column. As a general rule, the Prus- 
sian principle in forming an advanced-guard seems 
unmistakably the best, that each part should be so 
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far from the next following, that the latter is not ex- 
posed to effective miz.vAxY-iix&. The latter they now 
fix at about 400 yards. 

There is an immense amount of detailed precaution 
to be applied to all outpost duties into which it seems 
unadvisable to enter here. To select special points 
to be attended to, is to throw into the shade the im- 
portance of others. To give all with all the variety 
of circumstance which presents itself would be here 
impossible.* 


* Details are given both in Sir G. Wolesley’s book and in Sir C 
Staveley s. De Brack and Bugeaiid are full of them. 
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(c.) MODE OF FORMING, COMBINING, AND EMPLOY- 
ING THE DIFFERENT ARMS FOR ATTACKING 
AN ENEMY IN POSITION. 

The great difficulty in making deductions from the 
late war as to the details of a proper system of attack 
is due to a peculiar cause. It is . scarcely possible to 
show what this is more clearly than by comparing the 
broad statement of Major Tellenbach, that in all 
fighting the greater proportion of fire is unaimed, with 
the observations of the Duke of Wurtemberg as to 
the fact that the French hardly made any effort to 
secure aimed firing. The question is, how" far can the 
data on w’-hich the Prussians w^orked during the late 
campaign be counted upon as |)ermanent, and w^hat 
will be the differences wiiich will present themselves 
w^hen troops have to be faced who have as carefully 
w^orked out the problem of the right use of the 
breech-loader in defence as the Prussians have them- 
selves done? From this point of view very much the 
most interesting evidence that we could receive w’-ould 
be a thoroughly -thought -out statement as to the 
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solution of the tactical question from the French side. 

nfortunately it is impossible, with such a close 
accordance on the main points as exists between the 
various writers who have lately discussed the matter 
m Germany, not to feel that we have as yet received 
nothing fiom the French which can fairly be taken as 
a real study for the tactics of future attack. One 
thing, however, may be safely assumed. In future 
we shall not have, as tlie Germans had, to attack posi- 
hons whose defenders waste their fire at useless ranges. 
The principle which Count Moltke pointed out as the 
rigit one on this subject eight years ago, will be 
doubtless largely adopted; picked shots will be selected 
to fire at very considerable ranges, in order to disturb 
the regularity of formations, and to make the action 
of artillery dangerous. Artillery will be aimed, with 
incomparably greater accuracy than the French dis- 
played, at any bodies that may present satisfactory 
maiks. But the intense severity of fire will be 
resented for ranges at which the power of the rifle 
can be made to tell eifectually. Thus the fire 
at 1000 yards or more will be much less severe 
than the Prussians found it; while at ranges of from 
somewhat below 500 yards to the position itself, the 
fire will be far more deadly even than that to which 
hey were exposed. Now, the exact formation which 
troops will in the first instance assume, must neces- 
sarily very largely depend on the length of distance 
over which those formations must be adopted which 
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are now essential for the actual advance against a 
position. However, if it becomes evident that an 
assailant has presumed on the defenders' reservation 
of fire too much, and has presented himself within 
ranges at which fire, though ineffective against loose 
formations, is effective enough against close ones, we 
may probably accept the Prussian experience as at 
all events the best we are likely to get, even as to the 
ranges at which modern fire renders all close forma- 
tions for rigid movement impossible. That distance, 
in so far as large columns was concerned, seems to 
have been about 2000 yards. It may be assumed, 
then, that the march to battle will now terminate at 
some distance not much nearer than this to the 
enemy's position, and that the manoeuvres of fighting 
must be considered from that distance at least on- 
ward. 

Plere, however, we are at once met wnth a most 
marked contrast to the past manner of beginning a 
battle. Formerly the march to battle preceded a 
careful arrangement in lines of all the troops that were 
intended to take part in the combat, or of at least the 
major portion of them. Napoleon's famous parade 
before Waterloo was quite in keeping with the then 
current phase of war. As a rule, the general who had 
begun an action before his troops were up, w^ould have 
exposed himself to such disaster as that of Dennewitz * 

* Though no doubt that defeat was largely due also to want of suffi- 
cient precautions on the inarch. 
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But the Prussians practise and maintain as a principle 
now a quite different mode of action. The moment 
an enemy's skirmishers have been driven to a distance 
sufficient to enable their artillery to approach, they 
bring forward heavy masses of guns, which they em- 
ploy at first at long ranges, to take off the intensity 
of the hostile fire. Then, under protection of these, 
their own advanced - guards push in the enemy’s 
skirmishers, and secure yet more advanced posi- 
tions, to which the artillery move rapidly forward, 
and bring effective fire to bear on the main body of 
the enemy. At Gravelotte they undoubtedly carried 
this too far, and lost guns in consequence. But it 
must be remembered that they had to discover for us 
experimentally, no one having then done it, what was 
the distance from infantry at which it was possible for 
guns to be worked.*’ Moreover, though in this instance 
the attempt was distinctly a mistake, it must be ad- 
mitted further, that the Prussians have adopted a 
principle very new to military rules. They have 
decided that, in order to win victory, it is well worth 
while to run the risk of losing guns. The point, no 
doubt, might sometimes be pushed too far, and to a 
subordinate commander the exact nature of the stake 
for which he plays ought to be very clearly apparent 
when he ventures on the risk. But whether, as a matter 
of principle, it is better to govern Europe than to 

* See tlie most careful working out of this question in Lieutenant 
Hime’s Essay. 
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preserve a point of military punctilio, is not a matter 
open to question. It has been already necessary to 
discuss at an earlier stage the difficulties involved in 
this artillery operation, and what appears to be the 
right method of meeting them. 

The cause of the advance towards the second 
distance, wdiich is put at about 1600 paces or rather 
less, needs to be noted. The difference in the effect 
produced by artillery firing at 1600 paces or at 2500 
is not so important as this. In order to be able to 
act as far as possible in an oblique dii'ection along 
the main line, artillery has necessarily to fire against 
points more distant than the nearest part of the 
enemy’s position, since this is directly opposite to it. 
This must increase the range considerably ; and 
hence, since at very long ranges artillery-fire cannot 
be highly effective, because of the difficulty of seeing 
the objects aimed at, the motive for making one long 
second advance into favourable positions is clear 
enough. The chief precaution recommended in favour 
of the artillery appears to be the rapid throwing up of 
epaulments,^ and the protection of the flanks of the 
batteries by troops specially assigned to that duty. 
One fact, however, is forcibly brought home by a 
consideration of this question of the independence of 
artillery. The more necessary it is to be ready on 

^ This question of the rapid throwing up of epaulments has been 
carefully worked out by Captain Macdonell, R.A., Artillery Institution 
Papers. Whether, however, it would usually be advisable for the gun- 
ners themselves to do the work may be doubted. 
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occasion boldly to push guns forward, the more 
essential is it that they should be protected as far as 
possible by troops whose only care it shall be to look 
after them. Of all classes of escorts for guns, the 
mounted rifleman^ appears to be in everyway the 
best. Since it is so essential, as the experience of 
war has proved to the Prussians that it is, that guns 
should manoeuvre independently of other arms, can 
that condition be fulfilled satisfactorily otherwise than 
by making a proper dragoon escort form part of every 
battery.? The most unpleasant of all duties would 
be taken away from other troops. The necessity for 
a generabs constant fear lest his guns should be un- 
protected would be removed. The confusion which 
must ensue if artillery which no longer accompanies 
infantry is protected by an escort from some regiment, 
the headquarters of which are taken by the circum- 
stances of fight before the end of the battle miles 
away from the guns, would be avoided. I scarcely 
see how, when artillery is to be pushed forward at 
the beginning of a fight into very advanced positions, 
escorts can be dispensed with ; though it is well that, 
as a consequence of the greatly-increased difference 
between the ranges at which infantry and artillery 
now act, the question whether escorts are of much 
value should be raised. No escort with a battery 
will prevent guns from being disabled, if the enemy’s 
infantry gets within effective range of them. On the 
* See a discussion of this subject in * Practical Artillery.’ 
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other liand^ an escort holding ground whilst artillery 
falls back will be more powerful than formerly, espe- 
cially against cavalry, who are likely frequently to 
make bold efforts against guns when these are far 
separated from infantry. This seems a kind of work 
which could not be carried out without constant prac- 
tice of escort and guns together. 

Such being now the necessary prelude of battle, 
the infantry meantime moves up in columns of man- 
oeuvre^ till advance in solid formations ceases to be 
possible. With us line of quarter-columns would pro- 
bably be, under ordinary circumstances of ground, the 
most convenient formation. The problem is, in what 
way can the infantry advance to assault the position 
from the point where quarter-columns can no longer 
move } 

The advance over the first part of the remaining 
ground where the enemy’s infantry-fire was not very 
severe, was effected by the Prussians in company 
columns. An advance of companies in columns of 
sections would, without unnecessarily altering our 
drill, appear to meet the purpose perfectly. The 
Prussians found themselves able to maintain their 
advance in this order up to about 1000 or 1400 yards. 
They urge, however, that neither in this case nor 

* The Prussians usually found columns either at deploying interv^als 
or at thirty paces most convenient No change of importance, there- 
fore, was made in this respect. — Boguslawski, p. 69 ; Translation, p. 75. 
This, however, is expressly attributed to the defective character of the 
French artillery- fire. 
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in any other is it possible to lay down rules as to 
the exact distance at which one kind of formation 
becomes impossible and another must be adopted. 
At 1000 paces or thereabouts they found themselves 
compelled to extend one section (the zug ” being, 
however, a third, not a fourth, of a company) in 
skirmishing order. From this moment the constant 
tendency for more and more men to become involved 
in the skirmishing lines began to make itself felt 
Very often, almost immediately after an action had 
begun, the whole of a regiment (3000 men) had with- 
out orders extended itself into simple lines of skir- 
mishers. The question, therefore, is, how to intro- 
duce order into the movement The Prussians meet 
it boldly. They assume that it is impossible any 
longer to keep the whole of the supports behind the 
skirmishers in any formation rigidly preserved. The 
only method is to train every man and every officer 
to understand that victory can only be won by co- 
operation, and by loosening the ties of discipline as 
little as possible. That done, each petty unit must 
take its orders as to the degree of looseness to be 
adopted from the man in immediate charge. He 
must receive his general indications from those above 
him. Each must endeavour to place himself effectu- 
ally under orders again as soon as j>ossibIe. Certain 
other principles appear to have been clearly brought 
out. In consequence of the extreme deadliness of 
front attack, every effort must be made at first to 
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edge round towards one or both flanks. This will, in 
fact, be done instinctively, whether we make effort for 
it or not It has been established clearly that that 
has occurred on the field of battle which had been 
previously noticed at practice— viz., that the tendency 
of men in firing is to aim at the centre of an object ; 
hence that the flanks are the least exposed portions 
of each unit, and that, as a consequence, all supports 
ought as far as possible to be brought up behind the 
flank. These supports should, in fact, be echeloned 
from the body which they are to aid. The chief 
result of the arrival of more men is to push forward 
the skirmisher line, — the immense effect of even a few 
more men thus brought in being one of the means 
of action constantly to be taken advantage of. It is 
said that supports may safely be kept further back, 
since the line of skirmishers is always strong enough 
to protect itself. The temptation to use up supports 
too near at hand is very great 

So loose an order of fighting, however, with all 
precautions, necessarily leads to the intermingling of 
whatever troops are brought into action ; and as in 
sending a general army reserve into the fight corps 
must often be thus supporting one another, it is found 
that even different corps get intermingled. Never- 
theless the extreme importance of preserving tactical 
unity and cohesion is insisted on all the more strongly 
on this account, and every effort is made to retain it.* 
*I prefer to leave this in the text in this somewhat vague form. 
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In endeavouring, then, to apply these principles with 
as little alteration as possible to our drill, I should pro- 
pose the accompanying form (see diagram i) for the 
general idea of the attack of a brigade on a position 
seriously shaken by artillery - fire. I assume four 
companies to the battalion, and four sections in a com- 
pany, according to the organisation I have proposed 
already. 

Two battalions of the brigade will be in advance, the 
remaining battalion will be held as a brigade reserve. 

Of each of the two advanced battalions one com- 
pany will be in advance : two companies will be 
in support in echelon, one behind either flank of the 
advanced company ; one company will be kept in 
hand by each battalion commander as a battalion 
reserve. 

Of the advanced company of each advanced bat- 
talion one section will be thrown into skirmishing 
order at 1000 yards from the position, or wherever it 
is found to be necessary. The other two sections will 
follow at first at about 100 yards in rear of the lead- 

The writer, who has most carefully discussed the questions which have 
presented themselves under his own eyes, and the Pi’ussian authorities, 
are apparently directly at issue as to the best method by which these 
results may be secured, so far as tiuining is concerned. The Prussian 
regulation idea is, that in order to preserve tactical integrity, each sec- 
tion should close in so as to leave room for the supporting one to come 
on its flank. Boguslawski maintains that this practically is not possi- 
ble, and seems to wish that we should purposely introduce disorder in 
order to be prepared for it Surely Colonel Gawler’s is the better 
solution — to give men ample practice, to let things take their chance at 
practice, and to accustom men to be ready for whatever happens. 
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ing section, and will move in such formation as the 
ground permits. The distinction between the mode 
of advance of these supports and of the skirmishing 
line will be this : the duty of the skirmishers will be 
to bring fire constantly to bear upon the position, and 
to move steadily onwards : the duty of each of the 
supporting sections will be to seek cover sufficient to 
enable them to remain, as far as possible, under the 
immediate orders of their officer. Each section will 
be pushed on and into the fighting line only when the 
first force of the line in front appears to have been 
expended, and more support is required. It would 
be impossible to lay down rules for distance in any 
degree absolutely. But the above explanation and 
the accompanying sketch are intended to illustrate 
the manner in which the several principles I have 
spoken of are applied. The whole movement is 
based on the principle of small units adapting them- 
selves to the ground. The first supports should be as 
near as they can safely be placed to the first line. 
The strength of the line in front is the justification 
for placing the battalion and brigade supports far 
back. The second brigade would be kept in close 
formation well in rear. The object throughout is to 
present to the enemy’s fire (to reverse the Duke of 
Wurtemberg’s complaint against the French) a deep 
order of battle, but by no means dense formations (p. 
32). A somewhat converging attack is provided for 
by the separate advance of the two battalions. The 
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connection between them is secured, as we are assured 
that the efficacy of modern fire allows it to be, by 
troops echeloned in the intermediate spaces. All 
supports are brought up behind the flanks. The 
enemy’s attention is divided as far as possible by 
troops appearing from different directions at differ- 
ent distances and in different formations,” while, at 
the same time, every effort is made to preserve the 
tactical integrity of units as long as possible, by plac- 
ing supports from each company behind the advance 
of that company, from each battalion behind its ad- 
vance; finally, by arranging to have each brigade 
supported by a brigade of its own division. The 
mechanism of the attack is intended to be that shown 
by the Duke of Wurtemberg to have been so success- 
ful, ^^ the rapid change from open to close order 
directly the most trifling cover ” admits of the rally- 
ing of a section, subdivision, or company. On the 
other hand, every advance over open ground, whether 
of supports or of reserves, will, when necessary, take 
place in widely-extended skirmishing lines moving on 
^^like ants.” 

The detail supplied by our field - exercise book, 
though introduced before skirmishing had attained 
its present importance, appears to be compiled on as 
sound principles as if all the experience of the war 
had been before the writers. Certain obvious modifi- 
cations of expression will be required in the part de- 
voted to battalion drill, now that skirmishers arc 710 1 
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so mtich designed to p^^otect coltmtnsy as columns are 
designed to supply skirmishers with successive sup- 
ports and reserves. It may be questioned whether it 
is wise to have supports '' in rear of the centre of their 
own skirmishers,” after the evidence on that subject 
supplied by Major Tellenbach.^ Moreover, there is 
another point alluded to in the drill-book, the facts as 
to which require some consideration. It is there said 
that the formation for supports, when opposed to 
artillery-fire, ought always to be ^^indine.” Now un- 
doubtedly this is true so far as the experience of 
former wars is concerned. It is due to the fact that 
it is the easiest thing in the world to lay a gun cor- 
rectly as to direction, but extremely difficult either to 
lay it correctly as to range, or to insure in this respect 
accuracy of fire. Hence there is very little use in 
opposing a comparatively slight front to artillery-fire, 
and slight depth is of more importance. But there 
are few defects of any arm which may not be met if 
the means of meeting them are properly thought out. 
Now the Prussians meet this difficulty of artillery in 
three ways. First, By habitually concentrating so 

Though the same phenomenon had been previously observed at 
practice. Attention was drawn to this before the war by Captain C. B. 
Brackenbuiy in ‘Foreign Armies and Home Reserves,’ p. 212, the 
article having originally appeared in the ‘Times.’ The passage, veiy 
elaborately worked out so far as the attack of cavalry upon infantry is 
concerned, is very interesting, now that so much of tactical action is at 
present based on the fact referred to. It may be questioned whether, 
now that tactics will be somewdiat adapted to take advantage of this 
weakness of fire, practice should not be employed to check it. 
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many guns that if a certain proportion obtain the 
correct range, that is enough to secure the destruction 
of the line at which they fire. Secondly, By telling 
off certain pieces to fire at a little less than the sup- 
posed range, others at a little more. Thirdly, By 
devoting their whole training rather to the question 
of rapidly estimating range than to mere correctness 
of line. ICto these means be added proper applica- 
tion of modern range-finders, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether it will be possible to maintain any 
line formation even when artillery is the arm opposed.^ 
On the whole, therefore, it seems impossible to say 
more on the subject of the formations to be assumed, 
than that they must be based upon a thorough know- 
ledge on the officer's part of the manner of action of 

* See on this subject Stoffel, p. 339 to 343. This paper lias recently 
been translated into the Artillery Institution papers by Lieut. Ilime. On 
the effects of artillery on line see also the staff officer’s letter quoted on 
p. 29, ante. That may be perhaps regarded as exceptional, but it was 
not so considered by the French officers. They appear to have looked 
upon it only as a fair example. There is another point of the greatest 
importance to be gleaned from the same incident — viz., that whilst the 
infantiy engaged in any particular action is now so more than ever 
absorbed in it that it must be left to work out its fight where it is, 
artilleiy, on the other hand, has by reason of its increased independence 
become more than ever available for suddenly changing the object 
against which it is to direct its fire. This is, in fact, the justification for 
employing artillery to so gi-eat an extent during the early stages of an 
action. Artillery is only diminished in efficiency by being engaged in 
proportion as it is either actually destroyed or as it becomes difiicult to 
supply it with fresh ammunition. The latter point, no doubt, will 
require constantly to be attended to if artillery is to be so long firing. 
But as to the former, the more guns are employed in keeping dow-n the 
enemy's fire, the less will be the destruction to the artillery. 
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the arm opposed to him, and applied to the special 
ground and circumstances before him. But the two 
essential points — the necessity of making every effort 
to obtain complete command over the fire of the men, 
and the leaving of the utmost latitude as to details in 
the hands of the officer on the spot — are applied in 
the drill-book at every point. It is not in the attempt 
to secure, but in the means for securing, effective con- 
trol over the movements and fire of the men, that we 
fail Unless all the evidence we now possess is worth- 
less — and it is singularly in accord on all these points 
—it will be as utterly impossible for officers each to 
fulfil the work wdiich our present organisation en- 
tails on them in skirmishing in modern fight, as to 
manceuvre a crowd collected round St PauFs. 

It is carefid previous adaptation of all throughout, 
by organisation and training devoted to the one end 
of adaptability to modern fight, that can alone supply 
the deficiency. During the late manoeuvres skirmish- 
ing lines fell back, not behind other successive sup- 
porting lines, but yielding step by step to the oppos- 
ing skirmishers, though the manoeuvre is essentially 
contrary to the principles laid down in the drill-book, 
and will certainly result always in the whole line 
retiring when that man retires who most likes and 
wishes to do so. But it is not possible it should be other- 
wise as long as to the men themselves are assigned 
the contradictory duties of looking almost solely to 
the enemy, and yet of attending to the general course 
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of the whole movement The more small knots are 
placed under the authority of non-commissioned 
officers, and the whole system is built up from that 
point onwards by a regularly progressive extension of 
the command, the more complete will the effective 
power of manoeuvring become. We are assured that 
all orders actually under fire can now be given only 
by having them passed on from group to group. The 
duty of the non-commissioned officers will not be so 
much to enforce authority, as to be constantly on the 
look-out for general directions, and to supply them to 
the men. It will be observed that in the assigned 
organisation (p. 6o, ante) 4 sergeants' squads are made 
to form a section ; this was done with the intention 
of frequently employing each section in the same kind 
of formation as is here shown for the company or 
battalion — viz., one sergeant's squad in advance, one 
supporting either flank, one in reserve. It is not shown 
thus in the plate, because the intention is that the 
lines should simply represent sections in any forma-' 
tion which the ground suggests. Since, finally, no 
success can be achieved that will be permanent, ex- 
cept by infantry placing themselves in the positions 
that have been occupied by the enemy, some means 
of gathering for a final advance must be arranged. 
It is difficult to understand how any such movement 
can be effectually carried out without an organisation 
so perfect as to maintain order amid all the ten- 
dency to complete disorder. 
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Supposing 8 companies must be reckoned to the 
battalion, the only hope of keeping them in any har- 
monious working would seem to be to place each 
wing severally under the command of a field-officer, 
and either to keep one in support of the other, or to 
make with the battalion instead of with the brigade 
a converging attack. But the use of wings was not 
very successful during the late war. 

A variety of questions are still in dispute, and are 
likely to remain so, the fact being that the answer to 
them mainly depends on the circumstance of the 
moment and the man who has to solve them. 

Boguslawski considers no longer possible the ideal ’’ 
rdle of cavalry on the battle-field, that of breaking in 
on the flank of an army or a large corps and rolling 
it up. The German General, on the contrary, judging 
from the example of the Rezonville charge, thinks 
that a body of cavalry supported by infantry may 
still break through troops and destroy them even if 
the body they attack has not suffered much before- 
hand. Surely it cannot be assumed that it has ceased 
to be possible to employ cavalry in such a manner as 
they were employed at Rezonville."^ As the General 

Unless, indeed, you attempt to make tke same cavalry engage in this 
grand rQle and in foot fighting, then the habits to which you train your 
men are essentially contradictory, and your cavalry will certainly ‘Might 
indifferently” on foot or horseback. Compare Borbstaedt’s splendid 
description of that wonderful charge with the positive evidence supplied 
by one after another of the American generals to Colonel Denison as to 
the extent to which their cavalry, trained to believe in the effect of fire- 
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says, if they succeeded, as they undoubtedly then did, 
in obtaining a quarter of an hour’s respite for the 
infantry, they probably thereby exercised a decisive 
influence on this part of the war. For he admits what 
has hardly been acknowledged on the German side 
before, that the 3d corps was completely exhausted, 
and would have been incapable of further exertions 
had not this relief been given them. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered, that the cavalry so employed 
will as an effective force be almost destroyed. The 
cost will sometimes be needful, but it ought always to 
be counted. 

On the other hand, the uses of cavalry on the 
field of battle continue to be manifold. Shaken in- 
fantry, infantry disorganised by the passage of an 
obstacle, caught by cavalry issuing unexpectedly upon 
them — infantry, w^hen falling back from unsuccessful 
local attack — will almost certainly be crushed by good 
cavalry. A mere attack, however, on the flank of a 
body engaged with other infantry, if it has not lost 
many of its terrors for the assailed infantry, lias be- 
come very dangerous for the cavalry. For the depth 
in proportion to numbers of infantry formations hav- 
ing so greatly increased, the cavalry are sooner or 
later almost certain to be exposed to a ruinous fire 
from the supports wherever they may strike the skir- 
mishers. Nevertheless, the less cavalry are supposed 

arms when dismounted, were cowed hy firearms when they met them in 
the hands of other cavalry. 
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to be able to act, the more numerous will be the 
chances presented to them. Amongst other facts, the 
tendency for the general situation of the artillery to 
become very widely separated from that of the in- 
fantry must afford cavalry opportunities for striking 
at the guns either by wide outflanking movements or 
by seizing local chances. Hence a certain propor- 
tion of light cavalry ought to be present with each 
division, and large bodies will be required for general 
safety. 

On the whole, however, it appears clear that in the 
attack of a position, the chief duty of the assail- 
ant's cavalry will be to protect the army from any 
widely -extended cavalry movements attempted by 
the defenders, in order to threaten flanks and rear. 
Hence, since in these encounters of cavalry against 
cavalry, the best cavalry will undoubtedly prevail, 
and it seems exceedingly unlikely that now more than 
before mounted riflemen can be made into good 
cavalry, it would seem as necessary now as it was in 
the time of Napoleon, that while light cavalry on out- 
post duty are supported by mounted riflemen, the 
light cavalry on the field of battle should be supported 
by a powerful body of cuirassier regiments. The 
more necessary it is that the light cavalry should be 
freely employed during the larger movements, the 
more essential it becomes to preserve intact for the 
field of battle the force of heavy cavalry which ought 
to rule the day in the cavalry action itself. 
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As the battle draws to an end the chances of the 
cavalry will now as always become more numerous. 
A powerful force must at all times be in hand to pur- 
sue vigorously in conjunction with large bodies of 

artillery. 


The alterations which have occurred in the relation- 
ship of cavalry and horse-artillery, and in their mutual 
action, are not of very great importance. They have 
been well brought out by more than one writer,* and 
may perhaps be summed up thus. Horse-artilleiy 
should not close as a rule to case distance, as it would 
formerly have done; but having advanced rapidly 
ahead of the cavalry to its first position, it should 
maintain that as long as possible. The cavalry should 
endeavour not to cover the batter3r’s front. If the guns 
move till the action is decided, it should only be to get 
into a situation on the enemy’s flank. The most diffi- 
cult task for the artillery commander will be to judge 
how to move when the cavalry action is decided either 
in favour of or against his own cavalry. In all cases 
the safety of the guns should depend not on special 
escorts, but on the mutual co-operation of the two 
sister arms. For the artillery, the essential is that 
movements should be as few and as rapid as possible. 
The Prussian experience, moreover, seems more and 
more to tend to restrict the use of horse-artillery to 


* See Captain Kitchen’s paper in the Artillery Institution papers, 
and he Pnnce of Hohenlohe Ingelfingen’s elaborate working out of the 
Whole question as to the two arms. 
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association with cavalry, and to employ for all other 
purposes — reserve included — a field-artillery as mobile 
as the heaviest available weight of projectile will 
allow, and as heavy as the greatest possible mobility 
will permit 

A very important question next to be considered 
is decided in two directly opposite senses by the two 
writers who have recently discussed it. Is it or is it 
not necessary, as a rule, to engage the enemy along 
the whole line whilst concentrating effort against a 
particular point ? The German General says expressly 
that (p. 246) fighting all along the line like that of 
Gravelotte is not usually a matter of necessity, as it 
was not in that case. Boguslawski says, on the other 
hand, that the front engagement is a necessity (p. 56), 
in order to hold an enemy whilst the decisive attack 
is being made. There is one cause which has, so far 
as I know, not been pointed out, why an attack will 
require now to be supported by troops on either side 
of it to a greater extent now than formerly. Formerly, 
when from the time that troops had fairly come within 
the fire of the defenders to the actual attack, the 
period was not long, the really important part of the 
fighting usually took place much nearer to the ene- 
my's line than it does now. As, then, the heads of 
the columns advanced to the attack and approached 
rapidly the assailed position, the fire of the nearest 
points of the line became more and more hampered 
by the awkwardness of the angle at which they had 
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to fire. Now, however, that instead of charging 
directly over the ground, the skirmishers have gradu- 
ally to acquire a superiority of fire over the defender, 
the greater part of the fighting will take place at a 
distance from the defender’s position, sucli that the 
men on either side of the part actually assailed will 
be able to bring a much more effectual fire to bear. 
At the same time, the increased range of the weapons 
will enable a much larger number of men on each 
flank of the position to join in pouring fire on the 
assailing skirmishers. As every additional weapon 
brought effectively to bear is so much more important 
an element in the question than it was formerly, this 
cause will necessarily tell very severely in bringing a 
superiority of fire to bear on the most advanced por- 
tion of the skirmishers, unless the assailant presents a 
front almost equal to the defender. And since, when 
an attack is once pronounced enough to allow a 
defender to know what the special point to be assailed 
is, he will combine every means of defence he can to 
repel the assault at that one point, and will not fear 
to render his defence of other points less active, it is 
clear that nearly the whole fire of all neighbouring 
parts of a position will be brought in to defend the 
one assailed point The increased length of range of 
the weapon will tell all the more in favour of the 
defender, because at such times he will not scruple to 
use it to the utmost It will be no waste of ammuni- 
tion in these cases to pour very long-range fire from 
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neighbouring heights upon the enemy's skirmishers, 
as they begin to thicken at a particular point prepara- 
tory to the final rush. To put the case another way : 
Now that fire rather than assault is the great means 
by which to carry a position, any difference in the 
extent of the front of fire has become a much more 
important element than formerly. (See diagram 2,) 

Is it not, then, a legitimate deduction, that it will be 
necessary to occupy an enemy's attention along almost 
the whole line, not merely by false assaults at particu- 
lar points, but by such a general advance of skir- 
mishers as shall force in all skirmishers from the front 
of the position ? And though it will be essential not to 
commit any other part of the attacking line too much, 
will it not be necessary to make the general attack suf- 
ficiently vigorous to prevent the defender's fire from | 
other points from being employed in the defence of 
the specially assailed part of the position ? 

From the time when the artillery can no longer 
support by their fire the assaulting columns, it will 
be very important for them to direct their action 
against all that part of the line which might in 
any way assist in opposing the attack. In so far 
as time permits, intrenchments should be thrown 
up and the ground prepared for defence through- 
out all that part of the assailant's position which is 
only intended to occupy the enemy and keep him 
from making a counter-assault Shelter-trenches 
should generally be placed out of range of the de- 
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fender's artillery at those points where the main 
reserves are kept The epaulnients for the artillery, 
however, must necessarily be in advance of these. It 
would probably be well to have some kind of shelter- 
trench for escorts near to the epaulments. The object, 
however, of these two classes of intrencliment would 
be essentially different The first kind—that out of 
range of the enemy’s artillery — is defensive, and should 
serve as a final rallying-point in case of local disaster ; 
that for the artillery and their escorts, on the other 
hand, is intended ^o enable the guns to act effec- 
tively on the offensive. As much of the former work 
would be out of reach of danger, it would probably be 
possible in a friendly country to employ labourers to 
construct some of the works, under the direction of 
the engineers, in order not to fatigue the men. This, 
however, will probably be impossible in regard to the 
necessarily much exposed artillery intrenchments. 

Are we to assume that always attack must be di- 
rected against a flank in the manner in which it was in 
most cases by the Germans during the late campaign? 
All recent writers on the subject appear to assume 
that it will be. It must be observed, moreover, that 
this phenomenon of constant flank attacks was quite 
as marked a feature of the American war as of the 
late one. The Americans seem to have habitually 
intrenched themselves against one another in front, 
and then to have worked round to a flank.^ This was 


* Chesney’s * Campaigns in Virginia.’ 
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the use which was constantly made by Lee of Jack- 
son's force. Probably, therefore, it may be assumed 
that the severity of fire along the front of a position 
will cause the first attempts to be nearly always made 
against one or other flanks. , Obviously, however, as 
soon as this comes to be a recognised principle, and 
the assailing body begins to extend round to a flank, 
the defender will extend against him, and the problem 
will be to know exactly at what point the possible 
degree of extension is reached and passed. It will 
therefore require all a general's care to know how far 
to trust the defensive power of his own line, and when 
his enemy has overstrained his. At present we have 
no data on which to found a judgment as to what the 
defensive power of thebreech-loader,in cases of extreme 
extension, is likely to be against very good troops. 
It is a question which it will take all the genius of the 
greatest generals to solve in each particular case. 
The elements concerned in the matter are obviously 
of infinite variety ; the moral are probably more im- 
portant than the material* 

* It may be sufficient to point out generally that the detail of retreat 
from a position, whether oxi the offence or on the defence, does not fall 
within the terms of the proposed subject. It is necessary, however, to the 
completeness of the argument in favour of the proposed general scheme 
of fighting on either side, to observe that the risks of retreat are not 
enhanced by attempting to meet the difficulties of our present form of 
fighting by organisation and successive reserves, rather than by in vain 
straining to maintain a close-order fight which inevitably dissolves in 
practice. The distinction between the form in which the Pnissians 
and French severally fought after each had begun to realise the 
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necessity for cliange, was not that the French were less scattered 
than the Pnissians ; on the contraiy, they are expx*essly said to have 
been much more so. The distinction was this, the Prussian training 
had prepared them to be in hand though scattered. The French, unpre- 
pared for any other use of skimishes than an auxiliary one, were out of 
hand as soon as they were scattered. The detail of retreat has been 
suggested by Prince Hohenlohe, 
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THE DEFENCE. 

(d) MODE OF COMBINING AND EMPLOYING THE 
DIFFERENT ARMS FOR RECEIVING THE AT- 
TACK OF AN ENEMY. 

The defensive, like the offensive, appears chiefly to 
require such modifications as will give the weapons 
fuller play, and will as far as possible diminish the 
effect of the extreme destruction of the enemy’s fire. 
Under this aspect, some rules which have passed 
down to us from times when the effect of fire was less 
the alhgoverning consideration than it is now, seem to 
require modification. It will almost always be infin- 
itely better for the defender to select such a position 
as will enable him to bring a thoroughly sweeping 
fire to bear on all points, than to defend ground 
which presents physical difficulties to an enemy’s 
approach, but affords the latter some degree of cover 
from fire. This is now true, even in a case in which 
the defender is restricted entirely to the defensive. 
The objections which have always existed to having 
in front of a defensive position much difficult ground, 
retain all their force in the usual case of a defensive 
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preparatoiy to offence. Perhaps, however, sometimes 
the most difficult ground of all over which to pass 
from defence to offence will now be that which is per- 
fectly open, but on the further side of which an enemy 
can secure a satisfactory position. It has been stated 
on good authority, though not, so far as I am aware, 
in any of the histories of the war, that at Spicheren 
the French skirmishers were unable to remain in ad- 
vance of the main body, because, in consequence of 
the extreme steepness of the ground in front of the 
position, they could not have made any safe retreat 
in presence of the terrible fire of those advancing 
against them. This in itself suggests a new objection 
to the assumption of positions dependent for their 
strength on the steepness of the fall of the ground. 
In almost all cases where a position has fallen during 
the late war, except when the defender’s ammunition 
has been exhausted, the approach has been made over 
difficult ground not well exposed to fire. 

The first thing, therefore, to be obtained, if it can 
be in any way secux'ed, even at a sacrifice of more 
perfect cover, is as clear a view and field for fire as 
may be ; not less than 2500 yai'ds if possible;’^ 

I cannot help thinking that we are too apt to under- 
rate the importance of this in our preparations for 
defence. Nothing can be more admirable than the 
principles advocated in our field-exercise book on the 
subject of rapid intrenchment But for one place 
* Das heutige Gefeclxt, p. 29. 
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that has fallen, because the men on the defensive had 
not sufficient cover, a dozen have fallen because the 
obstacles to fire in the front have not been cleared 
away. The very fact that men are on the defensive, 
and therefore stationary, gives them, if they use the 
natural cover obtainable, so much less exposure than 
those who must move rapidly from position to posi- 
tion, that it ought to be the object of the defence to 
emphasise this advantage which they already possess, 
by depriving the assailants of all chance of finding 
shelter. It would seem, therefore, quite as important 
to train men habitually to calculate how much ground 
can be cleared in a given time, and in what way it can 
best be done, as to teach them how to throw up in- 
trenchments. Moreover, wdiat were obstacles advan- 
tageous to the defendant in former times have ceased 
to be so. In principle, no doubt, an obstacle running 
perpendicularly to the front of a position, and ending 
there, will now as ever divide an assailant’s forces, and 
therefore be of advantage to the defender. But it 
seems no longer to be true that this applies to hedge- 
rows and minor obstacles of that kind. Formerly 
a bayonet-charge might have driven back the enemy 
along one side of a hedge, without its being possible 
that he should be supported from the other side. The 
risk might then have been serious. Now the support 
against the counter-assault afforded by skirmishers 
moving up to the hedge and firing through it, would 
be almost as great as if the hedge were not there. 
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From the crossing musketry-fire of the main posi- 
tion the assailant is to no inconsiderable extent pro- 
tected by such obstacles as these. Hence the more 
of a clear free-swept glacis-slope the defendant can 
obtain the better. At Gravelotte^ the Prussians 
climbed successfully the steep hills with their well- 
wooded sides, only to find all effort to pass out on to 
the smooth glacis beyond merely lead to their being 
massacred. I cannot think that any one who has 
once seen those Gravelotte graves would ever again 
doubt what is the sort of position to prepare for an 
enemy. 

I do not, however, in the least mean to undervalue 
the importance of preparing an intrenched position, 
or that of placing effective obstacles in an adversary's 
way. But we realise the protection afibrcled by the 
one far more than that secured by the other. The 
principle urged by Boguslawski seems thoroughly 
sound, that on the defensive you should train your 
men to understand, ^rif you don’t go away, the enemy 
will.” The moral effect, to this end, of accustoming 
the men to see every possible obstacle that could give 
cover to the enemy cleared off, is sure to be very 
great. They will feel that the only thing they want 
is, that the enemy should show himself in order that 
they may destroy him. It will directly tend to in- 
crease that confidence of the man in his weapon, 

* I speak here only of the character of the front of the position at 
Gravelotte. In other respects it was very defective. 
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which is so essential a part now of the preparation of 
a soldier for fighting effectively* 

The next most important point — and it is, perhaps, 
an open question whether it ought not to be considered 
the more important of the two~is, that the position 
should have sufficient manoeuvring depth. The space 
at present required is far greater than it ever has 
been; for formations should be very deep, both in 
order, to some extent, to secure proper cover for 
the reserves, and, above all, in order to meet the 
constant efforts of the enemy to attack a flank. 
Special cover for the supports and reserves, as near 
to the front as possible, is, however, an immense 
advantage. 

A smaller number of men in proportion than for- 
merly have usually been placed by the Prussians in the 
front line. The general principles adopted now are, 
however, very nearly those which were advocated by 
Count von Moltke in ’65. f They consist in placing 
a very small proportion of infantry — say one brigade 
per corps d’armee — to occupy the ground subse- 
quently to be held in force. With these a consider- 
able number of guns are, however, provided at the 
most commanding positions. No attempt is made to 
occupy actually the whole of the position; but a 
second body — say another brigade— is told off ex- 

* Boguslawsld, p. 168, 

t Von Moltke, with clear foresight of events, p. 17 j heutige 
Gefechtj p. 20; Boguslawsld, p. 15 1, 167, &a 
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pressly to support the first, the remainder of the 
corps being kept in hand ready for all emergencies, 
in order to extend the position if the enemy attempts 
to turn it, or to support the front if the attack be a 
direct one. 

The flanks should be protected either by natural 
obstacles or by strong defensive positions with 
a good command over the whole country round. 
Where an army is absolutely restricted to the de- 
fensive, the natural obstacle may be the best. It 
is probably on this ground that the Duke of Wur- 
temberg maintains that at Gravelotte the French 
ought to have extended to the river Orne. The risks 
of front attack being so serious, an enemy who is pre- 
vented by a natural obstacle on either flank from out- 
flanking has certainly a difficult task before him. 
But for an enemy on the defensive, which intends to 
be ready to assume the offensive if opportunity offers, 
it is difficult to see that the increased power of the 
weapons has made it less advantageous than it was 
formeily to rest on a sti'ongly defensible flank on 
which it may be useful to pivot. Even in the case as 
it stood, the Prussians did not take St Privat because 
they succeeded in passing into the ground between 
the Orne and that village, but because the French 
had absolutely exhausted all their ammunition. 

In preparing the defence every effort should be 
made to select one strong line on ground which is to 
be held at all hazards, and not a series, since both 
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the destruction and the demoralising effect of retreat 
is so great under the awful effects ot modern fire. 
If very strong advance posts, well connected with 
the main position, can be secured, they will be of 
immense service, especially in interfering with the 
development of the enemy’s artillery-attack on the 
main position, and in preventing the enemy from 
ascertaining exactly what the nature of the position 
is.^ If the advance posts, however, would be weak, 
it would be much better to dispense with them alto- 
gether, because their fall discourages the men, and 
there is difficulty in preventing the enemy from ap- 
proaching the main position more easily if he follows 
closely their defenders. In case no advance posts 
are thrown out, posts of observation should be estab- 
lished, and held as long as possible ; but no attempt 
should be made to defend them. 

For the protection of the flanks, supports may 
safely be placed in echelon behind them, since fire 
is now so deadly that the enemy gains nothing by 
getting round the head of the flank if it be supported 
by fresh force echeloned behind it.f Indeed, a series 
of false flanks or concealed echelons would seem to 
be the best way of meeting the attempt to outflank. 
As far as possible, a position should be selected which 
will enable the first supports to be close up to the 
skirmishers, who will line the immediate front. 

As soon as the enemy’s attack has fully developed 
* Boguslawski, p. 167. ’t Ibid. 
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itselfj and the point he is intending to assault is 
known, it is better to trust the direct defence of the 
position to fresh clouds of infantry skirmishers pushed 
up to it as the enemy approaches.* The artillery 
should be kept back just in rear of the position, to 
open as soon as the enemy fairly gets in. It should 
prepare the way for a powerful counter-attack. Fresh 
infantry and cavalry ought to be behind the guns, to 
assault on the enemy’s first fairly arriving, whilst he 
is still finding difficulty in getting cover in a position 
he does not know. Whether on the defensive on the 
whole, or in that part of an assailant’s position which 
is restricted to the defensive, great as are the ad- 
vantages of maintaining a local defence as long as 
possible, the moral effect of attack must never be 
foigotten. It is an element that must be freely 
employed, whether to impose on an enemy, as was 
so brilliantly illustrated by Alvensleben when he was 
clinging with weak forces to fiercely-assailed positions 
at^ Rezonville, or in order to revive the drooping 
spirits of discouraged men. 

Assuming, however, that the part attempted will 
be, in the first instance, the flank of the whole posi- 
tion, the right tactics for the defender would seem to 
be to deceive the enemy, by every means in his 
power, as to the place on which his flank rests ; and 
having succeeded in committing him, if possible, to 

* German General, p. 249 ; Bogiislawski as above. 
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an excessive extension, to strike at the point of 
greatest weakness in the general line opposed to 
liim. 

One other remark must be added. Now, as formerly, 
the tactics of defence differ essentially from those of 
offence in this. A certain liberty of action for sub- 
ordinates has always been necessary in taking the 
offensive. That liberty of action must now be very 
largely increased. But on the defensive it has been 
always essential for the general to have nearly the 
whole of his forces perfectly under immediate com- 
mand. Circumstances have partly modified this, no 
doubt, since it seems essential, according to the evi- 
dence we have, that the means of counter-attack, 
even within a position, should he chiefly by skirmishing 
lines ; but the main fact remains as before. For this 
reason, then, if for no other, until a greater manoeu- 
vring facility — due as much to organisation as to train- 
ing — has been acquired by our army, the defensive 
would seem to be the role we ought to seek. Un- 
happily, no army can limit itself to the defensive. 
Even on the defensive, all that now remains in the 
power of the commander is to determine the moment 
at which he shall abandon his absolute dictation, and 
trust, as he launches his troops into counter-attack, 
to their readiness to conform, and their capacity for 
conforming, to the essence of his instructions. For 
this, therefore, whether in offence or in defence, it is 
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inevitable that we should now be ready to prepare 
our army. If we cannot do so, the best system of 
manceuvres may be a subject of interesting discussion 
in the abstiact for a military student j it can never be 
a means of victory for an army, or of safety for a 
nation. 


THE END. 
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Showing greater lejtgik of Infantry line which would be available against a 
modern local assault for the two reasons assigned. As soo7i as the Artillery 
on the offensive is silenced by the advance of the offe^tsive hifaniry, the 
same tilmtratmi would apply with ez^eu greater force to the increased 
front of defensive Artillery, which would be able to play on an advemci^g 
local attack. 
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